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i  '  I  *  • 

I^R.  Bf.lsham,  jn  Vol.  IL  takes  a  general  retrofpeiSIvc 
r*  view  of  colonial  politics,  in  order  to  introduce  the  origin 
nd  progrefs  of  the  Americap  war.  A  petition  from  the  Coii- 
rrefs  to  the  King  having. been  referred  by  his  majefty  among 
1C  common  mats  of  the  American  papers,  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  the  American  agents,  Mr.  Bollan,  Dr.  Franklin, 
nd  Mr.  Lee,  petitioned  the  houfe  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  in  its 
ipport.  But  the  minifters  alleged,  that  the  Congrefs  was  no 
Jgal  body;  and  [that]  to  hear  evidence  on  the  fubje<3  of  their 
etition,  would  be  giving  that  illegal  body  fome  degree  of  coun- 
niance.  The  petition  of  Congrefs  was  rejefted  by  218  voices 
)  68.  'Thus  did  the  Britifli  parliament  virtually  refolve  to  de- 
otc  three  millions  *  of  Britilh  fubjeils  to  deftruftion  unheard, 
id  to  carry  fire  and  fword  into  the  moft  flourifhing  provinces  . 
F  the  empire,  rather  than  deviate  an  iota  from  the  ellablifhed 
iquette  of  precedent  and  punftilio. 

On  the  loth  of  May  I775>  the  General  Congrefs,  regardlefs 
’  the  circular  letter  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  forbidding,  in  the 
dng*s  name,  the  eleffion  of  delegates,  met  at  Philadelphia; 
id  among  their  firft  z&s  were  refolutions  for  raifing  a  conti- 
ental  army,  and  eftablifhing  a  paper-currency:  alfo  a  declara- 
on  that,*  by  the  late  violation  of  the  charter  of  Maffachufett’s 
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Bay,  the  compadl  between  the  crown  and  that  colony  was  dif. 
folved.  The  colonies  of  New  York  and  North  Carolina  now 
declared  their  fixed  refolution  to  unite  with  the  other  provinces 
in  every  effort  to. retain  their  juft  rights  and  privileges.  At  the 
latter  end  of  May,  the  Generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clin, 
ton,  arrived  at  Bofton,  with  large  reinforcements  of  troops ;  fo 
that  the  eniire  force  ftationed  in  that  place  and  its  vicinity  was 
now  become  very  confiderafile,  not  lefs  than  10,000  men. 

In  the  beginning  of  July  General  VVaftiington  arrived  at  the 
head-quarters  near  Bofton.  He  was  received  with  all  civic  and 
military  honours,  and  an  adJrefs  of  congratulation  was  prefented 
to  him  by  the  Affembly  of  Maffachufett’s ;  in  return  for  wh'ich 
he  declared,  that  his  higheft  ambition  was  to  be  the  happy  in- 
ftfument  of  vindicating  the  common  rights  of  America,  and  of 
reftoiing  that  devoted  province  to  peace,  liberty,  and  fafety.— 
The  General  Congrefs  had,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  come  to 
an  important  refolution,  that  the  colonies  of  America  would  not 
only  continue  to  grant  extraordinary  aids  in  time  of  war,  but 
alfo,-  if  allowed  a  free  commerce,  pay  into  the  finking  fund  fuch 
a  fum  annually  for  an  hundred  years,  as  fhould  be  more  than 
fufficient  in  that  time,  if  faithfully  applied,  to  extinguifh  all  the 
prefent  debts  of  Britain.  But  the  intelligence,  at  this  period, 
arriving  of  the  prohibitory  and  other  mad  a61s  of  the  Britifh  par¬ 
liament,  it  was  not.  As  the  laft  effort  for  effedling  afi  ac¬ 
commodation,  the  Congrefs  refolved  upon  a  fecond  petition  to 
the  Ki  NG.  This  petition,  called  ‘  The  Olive  Branch,*  was 
tranfmitted  to  England  through  Mr.  Penn,  proprietary  governoi 
of  Pennfyl  vania,  and  a  lineal  drfeendant  of  that  famous  and  be¬ 
neficent  legiflator,  in  whefe  eftimation  the  fword  and  the  feeptre 
were  equally  fuperfluous,  ard  in  cofnparifon  with  whom  Solon 
and  Lycurgus  hide  their  diminiftied  heads.  The  prayer  of  this 
petition  fubmitted,  with  all  humility,  to  his  majefty,  whether  it 
might  not  be  expedient  that  his  majefty  fliould  dire^it  fome  mode 
by  which  the  united  applications  of  his  faithful  colonifts  to  the 
throne  might  be  improved  into  a  happy  ar.d  permanent  recon¬ 
ciliation^  Tl'o  this  petition,  which  Mr.  Penn  delivered  intJ 
the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  he  was  informed,  after) 
ibort  interval^  that  no  anfwer  would  be  given. 

.  Treaties  were  entered  into  .by  his  majefty  with  the  Land 
grave  of  Heffe,  the  Duke  of  Brunfvvick,  &c.  for  hiring  lari 
bodies  of  their  troops  for  the  American  fervice,  amounting  t 
about  eighteen  thoufand  men.  After  the  termination  of  tk 
feflion  of  parliameht  1776,  his  majefty,  in  a  fpeech  from  th 
throne,  intimated  his  hope  that  his  rebellious  fubjedls  would  flt 
be  awakened  to  a  (enfe  of  their  errors ;  at  the  fame  time  e.^ 
preffing  his  confidence,  that  if  due,  /.  e.  unconditional  fubmiffioc 
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COulJ  not  be  obtained  by  a  voluntary  return  to  their  duty,  it 
would  be  efFediuated  by  a  full  exertion  of  the  great  force  com« 
mitted  to  him.  War,  in  its  moft  hideous  form,  was  now  there¬ 
fore  waged,  without  any  profpedt  or  probability  of  acepmmo-  > 
dation.  But  though  minifterial  majorities  in  both  houfes  were 
fo  great,  the  nation  at  large  might  be  confidered  much  more 
equally  divided  upon  this  grand  queftion.  At  the  head  of  thofc 
who  were  zealous  for  the  profccution  of  the  war  in  all  its  ter¬ 
rors,  may  be  accounted  the  King  himfelf,  wh^’,  being  moft  un¬ 
fortunately  dreadfully  mifinformed  and  mifled  in  the  whole  of 
this  buliiiefs,  conceived  that  the  dignity  of  his  crown  was 
belt  vindicated  by  th  fe  meafures  of  coercion  which  could  be 
carried  into  effeit  only  by  the  devaftation  of  his  dominions,  and 
the  flaughter  of  his  fubjefts. 

The  powerful  remains  of  the  once  numerous  and  now  fa¬ 
voured  faction  of  the  tories,  including  a  large  proportion  of  the 
landed  intefeft,  recently  combined,  by  a  ftrange  phenomenon, 
with  the  veteran  and  faithful  band  of  placemen,  penfioners,  and 
tinges  friends ;  and,  in  a  word,  all  whofe  fortunes  or  expe<ftan» 
cies  depended  on  the  fmiles  of  the  court,  were  to  a  man  eager 
and  ardent  in  their  hopes  and  wifties  to  fee  America  proftrate  at 
his  majefty’s  feet.  A  great  majbrity  of  the  clergy  of  the  efta- 
bliflitd  church  alfo  entered  into  the  views  of  the  court,  to  which 
they'were  now  cordially  reconciled  with  a  degree  of  political 
fervour,  heightened,  as  to  many  of  them,  into  inexprelEbIc  ma- 
levoltnce  againft  the  colonies,  by  the  indelible  taint  of  religious 
bigotry.  The  American^  were  perpetually  branded,  by  this 
:lafs  of  men,  as  fanatics,'  hypocrites,  puritans,  or,  in  dWe  word, 
is  SECTARIES,  a  term  which,  In  the  ears  of  a'hi^h-churchmaii 
if  the  genuine  ftamp,  is  far  more  hateful  than  that  of  infidel  or 
itheift.  The  fpirit  of  high-churchifm^  which  is  a  compound 
jflence  exhaled  from  the  ingredients  of  pride,  ignorance,  malice, 
irejudice,  and  folly,  has,  during  this  reign,  been  in  a  regular 
ind  progreflive  ftate  of  increafe ;  and  as  the  fame  caufes  which 
lave  operated  ftill  continue  to  operate,  it  is  probable  that,  until 
Tome  violent  conviilfion  is  produced  by  a  Laudian  or  Sheldonian 
lerfecution,  the  tide  will  continue  to  flow  in  the  fame  channel 
ind  diredlion.  Exclufive  of  the  dift’erent  claffes  of  men,  it  muft 
le  acknowledged,*  that  a  confiderable  number  of  refpedlable 
irfons,  who  valued  .themfelves,  however  inconfiftently,  upon 
their  attachment  to. whig  principles.^  joined  the  party  of  the  court, 
^rom  a  moft  erroneous  idea,  that  the  principles  of  whiggifm  in¬ 
culcated  the  doflrine  of  the  omnipotence  of  parliament; 
lot  confidcring,  that  the  eflTential  and  immutable  diffi^rence  fub- 
fifting  in  the  relative  fituations  of  Great  Britain  and  America 
lade  that  doctrine,  which,  in  oppofition  to  the  arbitrary  power 
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of  the  crown,  was  confidered  as  the  bafis  of  liberty  in  England, 
tlie  cffcnce  of  tyranny  to  the  colonies;  and  the  unreftrained 
power  of  taxation  in  particular,  was,  on  feveral  accounts,  more 
likely  to  be  abufed  by  a  popular  afl'embly,  in  its  exercife  over  a 
diftant  community,  than  by  an  abfolute  monarch.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  great  body  of  the  whigs,  headed  by  various  fa- 
milies  of  the  highell  rank,  to  whom  power  had  been  chiefly 
cntrufted  fincc  the  era  of  the  revolution  till  the  accellion  of  the 
prefent  fovercign,  held  the  war  in  abhorrence  and  deteftation ; 
and  they  conceived  rcfiftance  to  be  equally  juftifiable  to  the  ty- 
‘  ranny  of  the  many  as  of  the  few,  or  the  mere  will  of  a  defpot. 
The  commercial  part  of  the  community,  with  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don  confpicuous  in  the  van,  were  for  the  moft  part  extremely 
averfe  to  the  war,  from  which  they  experienced  great  inconve¬ 
nience  ;  and  which,  unfettered  by  the  entanglements  of  political 
theories,  they  perceived,  by  the  clear  light  of  common-fenfe,  to 
have  no  rational  end  or  object. 

A  confiderable  proportion  of  the  clergy,  men  candid,  impar¬ 
tial,  intelligent,  and  truly  attached  to  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  joined  in  lamenting  this  difaftrous  and  faral 
quarrel.  The  whole  body  of  Diffenters,  and  fedtaries  of  all 
denominations,  threw  the  entire  weight  of  their  numbers  and 
influence  into  the  fame  fcale ;  many  of  thefe  employed  their 
pens  ably  and  eloquently  in  the  caufe  of  America;  amongft 
them,  by  far  the  moft  diltinguiflied,  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ri¬ 
chard  Price,  a  diflenting  minifter  of  extraordinary  learning  and 
talents,  who  had  recently  written  with  profound  (kill  on  the 
fubjeft  of  the  national  finances,  and  the  powers  of  the  finking- 
fund ;  the  reftoration  of  which  he  urged  with  great  energy. 
And  his  idcas*on  the  fubjeft,  though  long  treated  as  chimerical, 
have  been  at  length  adopted  by  the  prefent  minifter,  Mr.  Pitt, 
whofe  famous  finking-fund  bill  was  framed  in  ftridt  conformity 
to  the  ideas  fuggefted  by  this  excellent  and  difinterefted  patriot, 
who  difdained  any  other  reward  than  that  refulting  from  the 
confeioufnefs  of  the  fervices  he  had  rendered  his  country.  On 
the  prefent  occafion  he  pubiifhed  *  Observations  on  the 
•  ^  Juftice  and  Policy  of  the  War  with  America,’  which  had  a 
rapid  and  prodigious  fale,  and  produced  an  incredible  number 
of  replies  j  for  to  reply  was  eafy,  though  to  confute  was  im- 
poflible.  ‘  In  a  free  ftate,’  fays  this  admirable  writer,  ‘  all  the 

*  fprings  of  a£Iion  have  room  to  operate,  and  the  mind  is  fti- 

*  mulated  to  the  nobleft  exertions.  The  fubjcils  of  free  ftates 

*  have,  in  all  ages,  been  moft  diftinguifbed  for  genius  and 
‘  knowledge.  With  what  luftre  do  the  ancient  free  ftates  of 
‘ •  Greece  mine  in  the  annals  of  the  world!  How  different  is 
‘  that  country  now  under  the  great  Turk!  The  difference 
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rcfources  were  great  and  inexhauftible ;  and  they  bitterly  de** 
plored  that  pufillanimity  in  our  councils,  which,  after  fo  great 
an  expence  of  blood  and  treafure,  could  fubmit,  not  only  to 
give  Up  all  the  objeds  of  the  conteft,  but  to  enter  into  a  public 
treaty  with  armed  rebels^  which,  after  all,  would  not  produce 
the  end  purpofed. 

The  oppofition  ufually  fo  called,  exprefled  their  reludfant 
agreement  in  the  probable  truth  of  this  prediflion.  The  chances, 
in  point  of  calculation,  were  infinitely  againft  the  fuccefs  of  the 
meafure ;  but  ftill  there  was  a  chance — and  they  would  not,  ia 
any  manner,  impede  or  delay  the  execution  of  a  plan  which  had 
conciliation  for  its  object.  They  were  not,  however,  leis  fe- 
vere  upon  the  defence  fet  up  by  the  minifter,  Gener  A  Howe 
refigns  the  command  of  the  army  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who 
condu(^s  it  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  . 

From  the  fketch  of  fhe  campaign  of  1778  in  America  Mr. 
Bellham  returns  to  the  fituation  of  affairs  in  Europe'  Spain, 
as  well  as  France,  joined  the  Americans;  and,  foon  after,  a 
jun£fion  was  formed  between  the  French  and  Spanifh  fleets. 

.  Mr.  Bellham,  in  Vol.  HI.  gives  an  account  of  the  meetings 
that  were  held  in  1780,  in  mofl  of  the  principal  couiuies  and 
towns,  for  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money, 
and  for  a  parliamentary  reform ;  with  the  debates  on  thofe  points 
in  both  houfes  of  parliament. — War  breaks  out  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Holland. — A  very  confiderable  portion  of  the  feffion  oi 
1781  WdS  occupied  in  the  conlideration  of  the  affairs  of  India, 
of  which  the  interval  between  the  civil  and  military  tranfactions 
of  that  year  afibtds  a  proper  oppprtunity  to  take  a  general  re¬ 
view  from  the  period  in  which  the  memorable  bill  of  regulation 
framed  by  the  minifter,  Lord  North,  A.  D.  I773»  paffed  into 
a  law. 

From  the  tranfadlions  and  meafures  purfued  in  India,  the  re- 
fult  of  which  forms  a  noble  eulogium  on  the  condudf  of  Mr. 
Haftings,  our  author  reverts  to  a  regular  narrative  of  events  in 
England.  The  military  hiftory  of  1781  was  marked,  in  it) 
commencement,  by  a  fpirited  though  abortive  attempt,  on  thf 
part  of  the  French,  to  capture  the  ifland  of  Jeifey  by  a  coupi 
main.  Naval  and  military  operations  are  deferibed  in  the  WeS 
Indies,  and  on  the  continent  of  North  America. 

Jn  Feb.  1782  General  Conway  moved  in  the  Houfe  ci 
Commons,  ^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  houfe,  that  a  further 
^  profccution  of  offenfive  war  againft  America  would  be  rt' 

*  means  of  weakening  the  efforts  of  this  country,  againft 

*  European  enemies.*  This  motion  was  carried. — ^And,  byi 
fecond  motion,  it  was  refolved,  ‘  That  the  houfe  will  confidef 
?  as  enemies  to  his  majefty  and  the  country,  all  thofe  wn- 
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f  fhould  advifs  a  profecution  of  ofFenfivc  war  on  the  continent 
^  of  North  America/ — A  new ^dminiftration  was  now  formed; 
and  peace  was  rcftored  on  terms  the  more  equitable  to  Great 
Britain;  that  Gibraltar  had  been  glorioufly  defended,  and  the 
fiege  of  that  fortrefs  raifed  in  fpite  of  the  combined  and  unheard- 
of  exertions  of  France  and  Spain;  that  a  great  vidory  had 
been  obtained  over  the  French  fleet  in  the  Weft  Indies  by  Sir 
George  Rodney;  and  that  an  honourable  peace  had  been  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  Marrhattas,  and  the  war  puflied  with  vigour 
lagainft  our  remaining  enemies  in  India. — The  death  of  the 
jMarquis  of  Rockingham  occafiorted  a  change  of  miniftry. — Mr. 

1  Fox’s  Bill  for  the  government  of  India  was  followed  by  new 
changes  in  adminiftration. — Parliarnent'  was  diflblved  early  in 
[1784;  and  from  this  period  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs 
Ehas  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

f  In  Vol.  IV.  our  hiftorian  narrates  the  proceedings  of  the 
parliament  relating  to  the  fettlement  of  the  affairs  of 
jiand  and  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  with  the  trial  of  Mr.  Haftings. 
6t  fatisfied  with  exhibiting  fa6h,  fufiicicntly  atrocious  in  their 
m  nature,  in  the  Ample  garb  of  truth,  Mr.  Burke  was  eager, 
all  occafions,  to  imprefs  the  public  mind,  and  heighten  the 
neral  effe£I  by  all  the  arts  of  rhetorical  amplification  and  em- 
llilhmenti  So  little  philofophy,  however,  entered  into  the 
atoryof  'this  famous  fpeaker,  that  the  effeft  produced  upon 
!  public  mind  Was  diredlly  oppofite  to  that  which  he  himfelf 
pefted  and  intended.  Amidft  the  blaze  of  declamation,  and 
?  thunders  of  invedlive,!  the  ingenuous  inquirer  after  truth 
ind  it  is  infuperably  difficult  to  afcertain  with  precifion  thofe 
ints  on  which  the  charge  of  criminality  refted.  To  the  moft 
relefs  bbferver  it  was  appansnt  that,  in  numerous  inftances, 
\$  were  diftorted  and  difguifed  ;  that  the  moft  invidious  con- 
u£Iion  was  invariably  annexed  even  to  the  moft  indifferent 
tions ;  that  every  thing  was  feen  through  the  medium  of  falfe 
d  artificial  colourings ;  that  the  dignified  candour  which 
^es  weight  to  an  accufation,  was  wanting. .  His  calmnefs  was 
ded  rancour ;  his  warmth  the  frenzy  of  rage  and  revenge, 
r.  Burke  had  long  fingled  out  Mr.  Haftings,  late  governor- 
neral  of  India,  as  the  obje£l  of  his  moft  furious  attacks ;  but, 
un  the  circumftances  now  enumerated,  the;  feelings  of  the 
blic  were,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  excited  in  his  favour. 
Ided  to  this,  the  fucceffes  of  the  late  war  in  India,  contrafted 
th  the  defeats  and  difatters  fuftained  by  the  nation  in  all  other 
rts  of  the  globe,  caft  a  certain  fplendour  around  the  charaftcr 
Mr.  Haftings,  who  had  acquired  the  popular  appellation  of 
5  Saviour  of  Indian  while,‘ to  appreciate  the  real  merits  of 
^  long  and  eventful  adminiftration,  required  a  fagacity  and 
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diligence  of  refearch  for  which  the  inclination  and  ability  were, 
to  fpcak  in  general  terms,  equally  wanting.  Mr.  Burke  had 
alfo  entirely  loft  the  degree  of  credit  which  he  once  poffcffed 
with  the  public,  by  ftanding  forward  as  the  avowed  advocate 
and  champion  of  the  detefted  coalition,  of  which  he  was,  indeed, 
more  than  fufpeiled  to  have  been  the  original  projector,  al¬ 
though  the  bitternefs  of  his  former  inveftives  againft  the  late 
minifter,  Lord  North,  could  not  be  exceeded  by  his  moft  viru- 
lent  cfFufions  againft  the  more  recent  objeft  of  his  intemperate 
abufe,  Mr.  Hanings.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Burke  appeared. in  the 
view  of  the  public,  at  this  period,  as  i  man  of  talents  indeed, 
but  totally  deftitute  of  judgment,  and  even  of  principle ;  who, 
aftuated  by  pride,  fpleen,  and  ambition,  affected  to  aflurpe  the 
elevated  charadler  of  a  Cicero  dragging  a  delinquent  of  the 
lirft  magnitude — a  Verres,  to  puWic  juftice;  while  Mr. 
Haftings,  on  the  other  hand,  was  regarded  as  a  man  deferving 
highly  of  his  country,  and  who  had,  from  fecret  and  finifter 
motives,  become  the  unfortunate  objedl  of  an  unjuft  and  ini- 
quitoiis  perfecution. 

Mr.  Belfham  pafles  on  to  the  afFairs  of  Ireland.  A  national 
convention,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Charlemont  was  prefident, 
was  held  at  Dungannon — and  the  Irifh  nation,  not  contented 
wi  h  freedom  of  trade,  began  to  afpire  to  a  reform  of  parliament; 
a  bill  for  which  purpofe  was  rejefted  on  a  divifion  of  112  to  60 
voices. 

The  chief  bufinefs  that  occupied  the  new  Houfe  of  Commons 
in  1785  was  Mr.  Pitt’s  plan  for  a  reform  in  parliamentary  re- 
prefentation ;  and  his  plan  for  commercial  intercourfe  with  Ire¬ 
land— both  of  which  were  abortive.— The  principal  topics 
treated  by  our  hiftorian  in  the  remaining  part  of  Vol.  IV.  arc 
Mf.. Pitt’s  bill,  in  1786,  for  reducing  the  national  debt:  a  com¬ 
mercial  treaty  with  France;  motions  for  the  relief  of  the  Dif- 
fenters;  the  progrefs  of  the  trial  of  Mr.  Haftings  ;  cohtefts  be¬ 
tween  the  Emperor  and  the  United  Provinces;  and  domeftic 
contentions  in  that  republic  fettled  in  favour  of  the  Stadtholder, 
by  the  interpofition  of  Pruffia  and  of  England;  difputes  be¬ 
tween  the  Emperor  and  the  people  of  Brabant,  whofe  rights  and 
privileges  were  guaranteed  by  England ;  war  among  the  great 
powers  in  the  north  and  eaft  of  Europe;  and  the  part  taken  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  pacification  by  which  it  was  terminated; 
differences  with  Spain  about  Nootka  Sound ;  and,  finally,  the 
French  revolution.— The  Convention,  haying  endeavoured  ia 
vain  to  preferve  peace  with  England,  on  the  ift  of  Feb.  179] 
unanimoufiy  paffed  a  decree,  declaring  the  *Kepubi.ic  of 
FRANCE  at  war  with  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
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Stadtholder  of  Holland.—— The  hiftory  before  us  is  not 
continued  beyond  this  period. 

\ 

Though  many  of  the  fecret  fprings  of  public  aflions  arc  to 
be  developed  only  by  the  lapfe  of  time ;  and  their  nature  and 
efFedts  beft  difplayed  when  they  are  feen  in  connexion  with  fub- 
fequent  events :  yet  fo  lively  is  the  intereft  that  we  take  in  re¬ 
cent  fcenes,  that  we  fit  them  in  fome  kipd  of  order  and  relation 
to  each  other,  and  form  to  ourfelves,  in  our  own  iipaginations, 
a  hlftory  of  our  own  times  of  fome  kind,  giving  it  a  tindlure  of 
our  own  prejudices,  and  particular  way  of  thinkings  This  be¬ 
ing  the  cafe,  we  are  indebted  to  any  intelligent  inquirer  who 
takes  the  trouble  of  collcdling  and  bringing  together  into  one 
view  the  principal  occurrences  of  the  lateft  times,  in  a  more 
accurate  manner  than  men. do  for  themfelves,  who  do  not  em¬ 
ploy  themfelves  in  hlftorical  invefiigation  and  compofition;  not 
to  mention  that,  if  fome  things  are  likely  to  be  difcovered  to 
pofterity  that  are  unknown  to  us ;  fo  many  things  familiar  to 
us,  if  they  were  not  arretted  on  the  fpot,  as  it  were,  by  the 
pen  of  the  hiftorian,  would  be  ynknown  to  pofterity. 

The  writer  under  review  has  evidently  his  prejudices.  He 
is  one  of.thofe  who  incline  a  great  deal  more  to  the  democrati- 
tjal  than  the  monarchical  part  of  our  conftitution ;  and  he  bc- 
ftows  more  by  far  than  a  juft  portion  of  his  page  on  the  affairs 
of  the  DifFenters.  But  ^he  does  not  fuffer  his  partialities  ta 
mifreprefcrit  fads ;  into  which  he  has  been  fufficiently  diligent 
and  fuccefsful  in  his  inquiries..— He  evinces  a  clear  and  com- 
prehenfive  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  thi^  and  alfo  of  foreign 
nations,  by  a  clear  and  copious  arrangenient.  He  paffes  with 
eafe  from  one  fubjed  to  another,  and  keeps  up  the  intereft  and 
curiofity  of  the  reader  to  know  the  ifFue  of  various  fcencs,  going 
on  at  the  fame  time,  in'different  parts  of  the  world. 

There  is  one  capital  omiflion  for  which  this  writer  deferves 
the  fevered  reprehenfion.  There  is  no  reding- place,  or  marked 
divifion,  of  any  kind,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  hi  dory — • 
nothing  to  give  breath  and  recolledion ;  nothing  to  ferve  for 
the  purpofe  of  reference  —  no  book!  no  fedion,  chapter,  or 
other  divifion  !  No  contents,  no  index!  nor  even  the  year  that 
he  deferibes"  marked  at  the  top  of  the  page,  or  on  the  margin.— 
1  here  is  a  wonderful  refemblance  between  fentiments  enter¬ 
tained  for  a  time  and  the  courfe  of  public  debates  and  events,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  American  war,  and  the  prefent  revolution  in 
France,  which  cannot  polSbIy  ef  ape  obfervation  on  a  perufal  pf 
the  hiftory  before  us ;  which,  .wi^h  the  defeds  already  men¬ 
tioned,  is  the  moft  fatisfadory  hiftory  of  the  reign  of  George 
Third  that  h^^  yet  been  publiiUed# 
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Art.  II.  Indian  Antiquities ;  or^  DiJJertations  relative  to  the 
ancient  Geographical  Divijions^  the  pufe  Syjiem  of  primeval 
Theology^  the  grand  Code  of  Civil  Laws^  the  original  Form  of 
Government^  and  the  various  and  profound  Literature  of  Hin^ 
doftan:  compared  throughout  with  the  Religion^  LawSy  Govern* 
menty  and  Literaturey  of  Perfidy  Egypty  and  Greece*  The  whole 
intended  as  introduifory  tOy  and  illujirative  efy  the  Hijiory  of  Hin* 
dofartyUpona  comprehenftveScale,  FoL  IIL  London:  printed  for 
the  Author,  and  fold  by  W.  Richardfon,  Royal-Exchangc. 

J  793- 

Art.  Vols.  IV.  and  V.  1794.  pp.  1091.  il.  7s.  All 
in  0£lavo. 

^ '^EITHER  fertility  nor  regularity  of  Imagination,  if 

•  ‘  disjoined,  will  form  a  good  genius.  If  fertility  be  waiit- 

•  ing,  the  corredteft  imagination  will  be  flow  in  its  operations, 
‘  If  regularity  be  abfent,  an  exuberant  invention  will  lofe  itfeif 

•  in  a  wildernefs  of  its  own  creation  *.*  Such  a  wildcrnefs, 
and  fuch  a  creation,  is  this  compend  of  Indian  Antiquities.  The 
author’s  fancy,  rapid  and  excurfive  in  its  flights,  anticipates  the 
efforts  of  patience  to  furvey,  judgment  to  diferiminate,  and  (kill 
to  conftrudf,  the  materials  of  a  well-proportioned  fabric.  One 
of  our  fellow-labourers  in  the  field  of  criticifm,  pronounced  the 
two  former  volumes  a  mafs  of  pre-exijicnt  ruins.  At  the  au- 
tbor^s  requeft  they  were,  however,  reviewed  iii  our  fecond 
number  for  the  pair  year.  We  have  the  fatisfadtion  to  obferve, 
that  the  additional  volumes,  now  under  confideration,  are  lefs 
exceptionable,  wdth  refpeS  to  order  and  method  in  compofi- 
lion  j  though  the  notation  of  pages  at  the  top,  and  of  fignatures 
at  the  bottom,  is  ft  ill  f  >  incoherent,  that  when  the  work  fliall 
be  finifhed,  the  utmoft  (kill  of  an  index-maker  will  be  fet  at 
defiance;  and  the  expedlations  of  the  reader,  who  fhall  have  re- 
Courfe  to  it,  fruftrated.  This  unhappy  disjundlion  of  continuous 
parts,  the  rcfult  of  mifplacing  the  artificial  marks  by  which  or¬ 
derly  connexion  is  preferved,  creates  perplexity  in  perufing  lite¬ 
rary  works,  otherwife  meritorious.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
blemifh  which,  as  we  fufpedl,  will  mar  the  entertainment  and 
jnftruAion  promifed  in  the  contents  of  thefe  volumes. 

VOLUME  III. 

The  fecond  difleftation.  On  the  pure  Sy/lem  of  the  primeval 
Theology  in  Hindojiany  is  divided  into  four  chapters ;  of  which 
the  firft  is  contained  in  the  fecond  volume.  In  the  fecond  chap- 

•  Gerard’i  eflay  on  Genius^  p.  49, 
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with  which  the  third  volum6  opens,  the  reader  is  conduced 
From  confccrated  groves  and  fubterraneous  caverns  (whero 
lyllcrious  rites  had  been  paid  to  the  filar  orb  and  firefi  into  thofii 
:upendous  ftruftures,  the  pagodas  of  Hindoftan,  compared  witfi 
he  temples  of  Egypt.  A  minute  defeription  of  all  the  numer- 
jus  and  magnificent  fabrics  which  fuperftition  bad  erefled  to 
the  popular  deities  of  the  old  eaftern  nations,  would  extend  this 
analyfis  to  an  immoderate  length.  Even  for  their  names  wo 
efer  our  readers  to  the  volume.  On  its  want  of  correfpondenco 
■o  the  title  of  the  diflertation  we  offer  a  few  remarks. 

I.  To  the  theological  fyftem  of  Hindoftan  the  author  aferibes 
le  attribute  of  purity.  ‘  The  pagodas,  moft  venerable  for 
their  antiquity,  are  faid  to  be  thofe  of  Deogur  and  Tanjore. 
The  gloomy  folemnity  of  thefe  and  other  ancient  temples  in 
India,  fo  forcibly  ftruck  Mandelfloe,  who  vifited  that  country 
in  1638,  that  he  exprefsly  aflerts,  they  looked  more  like 
caves  and  rccefles  of  unclean  fpirits,  than  places  defigned  for 
the  cxercifc  of  religion.’’  The  entire  revenues  of  Orifla 
were,  for  twelve  years,  expended  for  ereding  a  temple  to  THE 
Sun.  Of  the  pagodas  the  oiufide  is,  in  general,  covered  all 
over  with  figures  of  Indian  animals  and  deities,  fculptured 
with  great  fpirit  and  accuracy;  while  the  lofty  walls^and  ceil¬ 
ings  within  arejidorned  with  a  rich  profufion  of  gilding  and 
paintings,  reprefenting,  among  other  things,  the  various  in¬ 
carnations  of  the  great^  tutelary  god  Valhnu.’  Vol.  Ill, 

•  34^* 

‘  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Verapatnam  is  a  ftatue  of  granite, 
very  hard  and  beautiful,  and  refembling  the  Somonocodum,  or 
greateft  ftone  deity  of  the  Siamefe.  That  idol  was,  among 
the  Siamefe,  what  Confucius  was  among  the  Chinefc.  Hi$ 
hiftory,  and  the  rites  of  his  religion,  are  involved  in  the 
deepeft  gloom  of  mythology.’  [Query.  Was  his  religion,  on 
lis  account,  the  more  pure?]  ‘  According  to  the  Balic  books,^ 
he  was  born  of  a  father  and  mother  who  had  reigned  in  Cey- 
lonc,  and  feems  himfelf  to  have  extended  his  wide  jurifdiilion, 
both  as  a  king  and  as  a  prophet,  not  only  over  that  ifland,  but 
over  a  great  part  of  the  two  phninsulas.  He  was  endued 
[endowed]  with  the  moft  extraordinary  ftrength  andaftivityof 
body,  to  overthrow  demons  and  giants  in  combat ;  and  by  fe- 
vere  mortification  ano  intenfe  piety,  he  had  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  paft,  prefent,  and  future^’  P.  390. 

All  authors,  before  Mr.  Maurice,  conneifed  the  Idea  of 
ire  theology  with  the  Bible  doctrine  of  Monotheifm.  The 
Tiatics,  however,  in.  this  collection  of  their  antiquities,  ,ac- 
lowledged  gods  many,  and  lords  many — the  hoft  of  heaven, 
e  animals  of  air,  earth,  and  fca,  deiilj^d  heroes,  flocks  and 
[ones,  the  works  of  men’s  hands. 
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In  all  ages  and  climates  grofs  corruption  of  manners  was  the 
natural  cffe6t,  and  infeparablc  concomitant,  of  polytheifm.  The 
chara£teriftical  vices  of  all  idolatrous  communities  were  lafci. 
vioufnefs  and  cruelty ;  vices  the  very  reverfe  of  pure  principles 
and  morals.  In  this  volume  the  author  is  wifely  parnmonious 
in  his  accounts  of  the  religious  rites  of  the  Hindoos.  Their 
devotion  and  virtues  are  confined  to  magnificent  temples,  their 
furniture  and  decorations  \  fuch  as,  a  rich  profufion  of  gildings, 
paintings,  ftatues,  &c.  Yet,  in  a  former^  volume,  at  a  mo. 
ment  when  circumfpeclion  forfook  him,  he  confefle^s,  ‘  that 

*  nothing  lefs  than  diabolical  influence  can  account  for  the  al- 
^  moft  univerfal  cuftom  of  human  facrifices,  and  the  atrocious 

♦  outrages  on  all  decency,  perpetrated  in  the  facred  rites  of 

•  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Hindoftan/  Here  he  changes  his  ftyle, 
and  feems  at  a  lofs  for  terms  exprefliye  of  religious  indignation 
againft  ‘  that  execrable  fpirit  of  bigotry,  whicn  urged  the  mind 

*  of  Aurcngzeb  to  commit  dreadful  devaftations  on  the  ancient 

*  and  hallowed  (brines  of  India,’  p.  350.  Could  an  afTembly 
of  pious  Jews  reprobate  with  ftronger  refentment  the  profane 
indignities  done  to  their  temple  by  a  pagan  Nebuchadnezzar  or 
an  Epiphanes?  An  admirer  of  the  fine  arts  might  be  cxcufed 
for  regretting  the  violence  of  barbarians  in  demolifliing  an¬ 
cient  monuments  of  exquifite  genius*  in  its  various  exertions. 
But  a  proteftant  clergynfian  egregioufly  violates  the  decorum  of 
his  oflicial  charafler,  when  he  tells  the  world  his  defire  to  ap¬ 
proach,  with  becoming  reverence,  the  fuperb  temple  of  the 
miidefl:  and  moft  benevolent  of  all  the  Hindoo  deities.  P.  375. 

2.  The  title  of  the  differtation  reft  rifts  its  fubjeft  to  the 
primeval  theology  of  Hindoftan.  This  fpecious  notification  cf 
an  eflay  fo  curious,  in  a  title-page,  prompted  our  expeftation  of 
finding  a  very  defirable  difeovery — a  race  of  men  who  had  hap¬ 
pily  preferved  themfeivcs  pure  from  the  pollutions  of  idolatry, 
amongft  the  wild  pagans,  in  thofe  early  ages,  when 

The  workman  from  his  work  diftinft  was  known,  ^ 

And  Ample  nature  never  fought  but  one.—-  -Pope. 

On  opening  the  book  we,  to  our  great  mortification,  found 
‘  that  the  author,  being  crafty,  had  caught  us  with  guile.’  He 
begins  his  difquifitionsTo  late  as  the  clofe  of  the  Perfian  empire, 
in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  his  five  volumes  no 
one  faft  can,  on  authentic  evidence,  be  referred  to  a  more  re¬ 
mote  antiquity.  Polytheifm,  in  all  its  monftrous  forms  and 
baneful  influences,  had  then  infefted  the  world.  We  muft  here 
repeat  what  was  noted  in  our  Review  for  February  1794^  ‘ 

•  all  the  hiftorical  trafts  to  which  he  refers  are  comparatively 

♦  modern  compofitions.  The  hiftory  of  Hind,  the  commen- 
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tarlcs  of  Sultan  Baber,  with  thofe  of  John  Gecry,  were  cer¬ 
tainly  written  pofterior  to  the  rife  of  Mahomet;  and  the  Mir« 
ror  of  Akber  (Ayen  Akberry)  is,  even  in  the  author’s*  opi¬ 
nion,  of  a  date  fo  recent  as  the  i6th  century  of  the  Chriftian 
era.’  He  confefles  too,  Diflert.  I.  Chap.  III.  that  the  facred 
nguage,  which  is  the  general  dcpofit  of  their  hiftory  and  theo- 
gy,  has,  till  very  lately,  remained  an  infcrutable  myftery. 
/e  affirm  that  the  Bhagvat  Geeta,  believed  in  India  to  be  now 
000  years  old,  and  Mr.  Frazer’s  Catalogue  of  Oriental  MSS. 

‘  they  pretend  to  equal  antiquity,  are  of  a  much  more  recent 
brication.  This  computation  goes  feven  centuries  higher 
an  the  firft  memorials  of  alphabetical  writing  among  the  He- 
rews ;  and  we  venture  to  prophefy  that  Mr.  Maurice,  when 
|e  advances  to  his  dilTertation  on  the  various  and  profound  lite- 
iture  of  Hindoftan,  will  not  be  able  to  authenticate  the  exift- 
ice  of  hiftorical  or  theological  records,  in  that  particular  pro- 
[iiice,  fo  early  as  the  Chriftian  era.  With  him  Hindoftan  and 
!(ia  are  terms  of  equal  latitude.*  Jofephus,  Marfham,  Goguet, 
nd  all  other  antiquaries,  chronologers,  and  hiftorians,  with 
lery  few  exceptions,  alTume  the  poftulate,  that  written  language 
Vas  nearly  coeval  with  the  world'.  This  principle  has  raftily 
een  adopted  by  the  fevcral  gentlemen  who  have  lately  invefti-* 
[ated  oriental  antiquities.  Idolatry  was  not  the  primeval  wor- 
lip.  It  cannot  be  proved  older  than  the  days  of  Serug,  who 
|ied  393  years  after  the  flood.  About  the  yoth  of  Abram  it  had 
Jcome  epidemical  in  Chaldta,  but  did  not,  at  once,  proceed  to 
le  very  higheft  degrees  of  corruption.  It  kept  pace,  in  its 
[radual  progreffion  from  evil  to  worfe,  with  the  flow  improve-, 
lents  in  architeilure,  the  fufion  of  metals,  carving  on  wood 
id  ftone,  painting,  ftatuary,  &c.  Its  firft  fpecies,  planet  wor- 
lip,  was  extremely  fimple,  performed  in  the  open  air,  on 
lountain  tops,  or  in  (hady  groves,  without  temples  and  with- 
it  altars.  In  procefs  of  time  the  vain  imagination  of  man,’ 
^er  prone  to  invent  evil  things,  multiplied  the  obje<3s,  modes, 
id  places  of  idolatrous  fervice.  We  read  of  a  Beth-Dagon, 
id  a  Bethlhemefh,  in  Paleftine,  during  the  times  of  the  He- 
rew  judges ;  which  (hews  that  brute  worftiip  had  then  been 
iperadded  to  that  of  the  planets.  But  the  firft  model  of  a  na- 
[urial  temple  was  that  built  by  a  divine  pattern  at  Jerufalem. 
he  next  in  order  feems  to  have  been  the  temple  of  Aftarte  at 
yre.  In  this  fecond  chapter  is  inferted  a  long  diflfertation 
On  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Architedlure,  confidered  with 
reference  to  the  aftronomical  and  mythological  Notidns  of  the 
Ancients.’  The  author  quotes  liberally  from  hiftory,  but  it 
hiftory  not  methodifed  by  chronology,  without  which  every 
ite  is  problematical,  Eafy  it  were  to  Ihevv,  that  the  moft 
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fiupendous  temples  of  Greece  and  Hindoftan  were  much  Icfi 
ancient  than  thofe  of  Jeiufalem  and  Tyre,  By  no  fatisfailory 
proofs  can  the  contrary  pofition  be  eftablifhed.  In  the  firft  voJ 
lume  the  fixing  of  a  primary  term  in  computation  was  referve^ 
for  the  fecond.  In  the  preface  to  the  fourth  the  fubjelt  is  inde 
finitely  poftponed,  together  with  the  pretended  antiquity  cf  ths 
Brahmins.  Thefc  were  preliminary  confiderations,  and  ougbi 
to  have  been  difcufled  immediately  after  the  geographical  fur 
vey  of  the  country.  Many  chronological  paradoxes,  contra, 
didory  to  the  genuine  Hebrew  numbers,  are,  in  thefe  volumes 
fet  forth  without  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  their  abfurdity.  Thi 
might  be  evinced,  had  we  leifure,  patience,  and  pages,  to  col 
leCt,  examine,  and  decide  on,  the  feveral  notations  of  time  pro- 
mifcuoufly  exhibited  in  thefe  volumes.  T  his  diiTertation,  if  ii 
come  to  a  new  edition,  would  more  properly  appear  with  tb! 
following  title,  ^  II.  On  the  Corruptions  in  the  pure  Syitemc 

•  primeval  Theology  in  Hindoftan,  from  the  Reports  of  moden 
«  Hiftory/ 

VOLUME  ly.  CHAPTER  III. 

*  In  this  chapter  the  Hebrew  dodrine  of  the  Sephiroth,  c 

•  three  great  fplendors,  is  extenfively  conlidered;  and  thoi 

•  Sephiroth  are  proved  to  be  fynonymous.  with  the  thr:; 

•  hypoftafes  of  the  Christian  Trinity. — The  Indian  arj 

•  other  pagan  Triads  of  Deity  are  then  difcufled,  and,  ii 

•  the  courfe  of  the  inquiry,  the  great  outlines  of  all  the  Aiiat! 

•  f}  ftems  of  theology  are  faithfully  pourtrayed  and  contraftei 
P,  403. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  this  long  chapter,  which,  withoi 
any  other  marks  of  divifion,  or  fumrhary  of  topics,  comprifesili 
whole  volume,  and  is  continued  in  the  next  to  p.  836. 

The  author  remarks,  ^  To  Adam,  in  the  ftate  of  innocenct 
‘  many  parts  of  the  myfterious  economy  of  the  eternal  region 
‘  were,  by  the  divine  permijfton^  unfolded ;  nor  did  his  mind, ; 

‘  the  Lll,  lofe  all  impreflion  of  thofe  wonderful  revelationi 
^  which  had  been  gradually  imparted;  for  the  remembrance  £ 

•  his  paft  enjoynient  and  forfeited  privileges,  doubtlefs  fornu 
^  one  afHiding  part  of  his  punifhment.  It  was  in  that  hap; 

‘  ftate,  when  man’s  refined  nature  could  better  bear  the  inflii 

•  of  great  celeftial  truths,  that  the  awful  myftery  was  reveal? 

•  and  it  came  immediately  from  the  lips  of  the  Divine  Bei» 

•  the  mighty  self-existent,  who  by  his  holy  Word  creas 
<  all  things,  and  animated  all  things,  which  he  had.  created,  i 

•  that  energetic  and  prevailing  Spirit,  which  emaned 

•  felf.  It  was  at  that  remote  period  that  this  holy  doflr!^ 

•  was  firjl  propagated,  and  moft  vigoroufly  flouriflied,  not 
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the  fcbool  of  Plato,  not  in  the  academic  groves  of  Greece,  but 
I  in  the  facred  bowers  of  Eden,  and  in  the  awful  fchool  of  uni- 
\  verfal  nature/  Page  431. 

We  do  not  confider  this  fublime  do£Jrine  as  the  dlfcovcfy  of 
luman  fagacity.  Neither  are  we  certain  that  it  was  difclofed 
o  the  firtt  anceftor  of  mankind  in  the  ftate  of  reftitude.  It  re- 
jrefents  the  Divine  Majefty  in  the  endearing  relation  of  a  fa- 
her,  redeemer,  and  fandtifier — relations  which  imply  depen- 

|:c,  demerit,  and  wretchednefs.  To  Adam,  while  innocent, 
e  made  known  the  duties  and  profpe£ls  of  his  dependent  con- 
)n  as  a  creature.  In  the  concife  record  of  that  tranfadtion, 
lofs  of  immortality  is  mentioned  as  the  eventual  punilhment 
ipoftacy.  Apoftacy  was  the  rueful  confequence  of  abufed 
dom.  Mercy  interpofed  to  fpare  the  criminal,  and  to  pro- 
\  for  the  reftoration  of  his  offspring,  by  a  fuffering  but  vic- 
Dus  intcrceffor.  Here  no  mention  occurs  of  the  Trinity, 
however,  this  fundamental  myftery  in  the  new  difpenlatibn 
e  then  revealed,  it  was  undoubtedly  tranfmitted  to  all  the  in- 
nediate  generations  from  the  origin  of  things  to  the  difper- 
\  and  afterward  preferved,  together  with  many  other  frag- 
its  of  original  revelation,  in  all  thofe  countries  where  any 
iges  of  a  Trinity  have  been  difeovered  among  the  do6lrincs 

ufages  of  barbarous  or  civilifed  nations. 

# 

TheChriftian  religion  inculcates  the  belief  of  oki  God,  etek- 
L,  infinite,  oMNipoT^ENT,  &c.  without  the  leaft  fliadow  of 
erfedion  in  his  nature,  and  without  the  remoteft  poffibility  of 
ffitude.  The  facredNcriptures^ ,  however  exprefs  upon  the  fub- 
of  the  divine  unity,  as  decidedly  affert,  that,  in  the  divine 
ire,  are  three  difitn^l  hypofla/es,  or  perjhnsf  the  Father,  the  Son, 
iVoRD,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  each  of  thefe  three  perfons^ 
ividually,  all  the  effential  attributes,  and  all  the  peculiar  opera- 
IS  of  the  Deity,  are  aflerted  to  belong.  The  Father  is  the  great 
LJNTAiN  of  the  DIVINITY,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
A  nations  from  that  fountain;  not  divifible  from  their  fource, 
in  it  eternally  cxifting,  and  to  it  infeparably  united/  P,  437. 

This  is  a  brief,  and  perfpicuous  ab(lra£l:  of  the  New  Tefta- 
nt  doftrine  concerning  this  great  myftery,  as  held  by  the 
riftlan  church  colleftively,  without  regard  to  the  fentiments 
remonft  rating  individuals  or  fefts.  No  ft  refs  is  here  laid  oa 
authority  of  much  controverted  texts  (fuch  is  i  John  v.  7.), 
of  others  which  have  been  pronounced  ambiguous.  A  few 
ar  and  determinate  paflbges  fuffice  to  eftablifh  the  doctrine, 
above  explained,  if  taken  in  connexion  with  the  whole  cco* 
ntiy  of  the  gofpel  revelation.  To  the  following  texts  we  re- 
our  readers — the  annunciation,  Luke  i.  35 — the  hiftory  of 
r  Lord’s  baptifm,  as  recorded  by  all  the  evangelifts — the 
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inflitution  of  Chriftian  baptifm,  Mat.  xxviif.  ig— and  the 
evangelical  benediction,  fo  often  repeated  in  the  canonical 
cpiftles. 

Here  occurs  a  problematical  queftion.  Is  this  doflrine  ex- 
prefTed  with  equal  cicarnefs  in  the  Old  Teftament  writings? 
Several  texts  intimate  a  plurality,  not  incompatible  with  unity; 
the  fingular  verb  being  in  concord  with  a  plural  name.  Nu. 
merous  are  the  examples  of  two  perfons  operating  diftinCtly  to 
the  production  of  the  fame  efFeCt,  peculiar  to  divine  agency,  and 
impracticable,  except  in  virtue  of  a  fpecial  commilEon,  by 
beings  of  a  fubordinate  order.  Many  fuch  operations  and 
cfFecSs  are  attributed  to  one  or  other  of  the  divine  perfons  in  a 
continuous  feries,  extending  from  generation  to  generation,  with¬ 
out  the  concurrence  of  intermediate  agency. 

Frequent  are  the  iiiftances  of  three  perfons  feparately  em- 
ployed  in  the  production  of  the  fame  Itupendous  work — the 
creation.  Two  examples  only  are  here  feleCled:  ‘  In  the  be- 

•  ginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.*  Here  the 
production  of  thofe  elementary  principles,  which  compofe  the 
iblar  fyftem,  is  aferibed  to  the  Father.  ‘  God  faid.  Let  light  be.’ 
Here  is  charaClcrifed  the  efficient  and  inftrumental  caufe,  the 
Word,  by  whom  the  worlds  were  framed,  and  without  whom 
nothing,  that  now  exift*?,  was  made,  Hci.  xi,  2.  John  i.  3. 

•  The  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,*  Gen. 
i.  2.  According  to  the  fafliionable  mode  of  criticifm,  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  moving,  is  meant  a  tempeftuous  wind  agitating 
the  chaotic  fluid.  The  grammatical  idiom  admits,  indeed,  this 
interpretation.  But  when  the  fcope  of  the  facred  writer  is  con- 
fidered,  this  glofs  muft  appear  inappofite,  jejune,  and  frigid. 
The  agent  here  mentioned  indicates  fomething  fuperior  to  ele¬ 
mentary  air,  and  the  aCfion  fomething  different  from  tempeftu¬ 
ous  violence.  The  Spirit  of  God,  a  principle  of  intelligent 
energy,  is  reprefented  as  brooding  over  the  abyfs  in  the  pofturc 
and  zA  of  infufing  a  vital  principle.  In  the  verb  (rahapk 

moved),  is  an  allufion  to  the  incubation  of  birds  imparting  vitality 
and  genial  warmth  to  their  brood ;  an  idea  much  more  textual  and 
fignificant  than  the  violence  of  a  hurricane.  Hence,  as  Mr* 
Maurice  obferves,  the  Orientals,  efpecially  the  Hindoos,  derived 
their  notion  of  an  antemundan  egg. — The  diftinCb  but  joint 
operation  of  the  indivifible  Trinity  is  exprefled  Pfalm  xxxiii.6. 

•  By  the  Word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made ;  and  all 
«  thc.hoft  of  them  by  the  breath  [Spirit]  of  his  mouth.' 
Many  other  texts  of  the  fame  purport  occur  s  but  it  would  be 
tedious  to  fpecify  quotations. 

At 
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At  p.  529  the  author  proceeds  to  provcy  that  the  Jewifll 
bbis  had  as  clear  and  diftindb  notions. 'of  a  true  trinity,  as 
a  plurality  of  perfons  in  the  unity  of  the  divine  eflence,  and 
It  this  docirine  was  ciearly  difplayed  by  various  lively  and 
nificant  fymbols  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews,  particularly  the 
Iree  Sephiroth.  This  do£trine  he  explains  and  confirms  with 
common  erudition  and  critical  fagacity.  It  is  likewife  ihewQ, 
at  (Imilar  fymbols  of  the  fame  import  obtained  not  only  in 
ypt,  Perfia,  and  other  oriental  nation's,  but  alfo  in  Scandi> 
via,  Samothracc,  Tartary,  &c.  Of  fuch  fymbols  fome  were 
rrowed  from  aftronomy,  others  from  natural  philofophy,  and 
feem  to  originate  in  primeval  tradition,  tranfmitted  from  the 
ft  ages,  though-  not  without  the  corruptions  of  polytheifm. 

VOLUME  V.  CHAP.  III. 

The  inveftigation  of  the  Oriental  Triads  of  Deity  con¬ 
tinued.* 

} 

^  From  India,  if  we  dire£l  our  eyes  northward  to  the 
jreat  empires  of  Tangut  and  Thibet,  and  over  the  vaft  Tar¬ 
tarian  deferts  to  Siberia  itfclf,  we  ihall  find  the  fame  fentiments 
iredominate.*  P.  775. 

Here  Mr.  Maurke  refers  to  the  authors  quoted  in  Parfons's 
imains  of  Japhet.  In  regard  to  the  Scandinavian  religion,  he 
iferves,  that  the  do£lrine,\  as  there  profeffed,  does  not  differ 
)m  the  other  religious  codes  in  Afia,  as  it  exhibits  the  wor- 
ip  of  a  triple  deity  in  the  mythblogic  perfons  of  Oden,  Froa, 
\d  Thor.  On  the  authority  of  Hornius  on  the  origin  of  the 
lerican  nations,  it  is  faid  to  be  highly  probable,  that  the  lan- 
lages,  civil  cuftoms,  and  religious  inftitutions,  of  Phenicia, 
;ypt,  and  Carthage,  pervaded  that  vaft  continent  in  the  re- 
)teft  periods.  Returning  to  Afia,  the  chief  obje£i  of  invefti- 
|tion,  he  finds  the  fame  theological  fyftem  in  the  ancient  em- 
re  of  China,  imported,  as  fome  think,  by  Noah  himfelf,  or 
le  one  of  h’s  pious  pofterity.  Shuckford  remarks,  that  a 
tmorable  folftice  is  recorded  in  the  Chinefe  annals,  and  thatj, 
comparing  their  chronology  with  the  patriarchal  hiftory, 
[oah  might  have  been  Fohi,  their  firft  fovereign.  Bedford 
jrees  with  this  computation,  and  counting  feven  generations 
>m  Noah  to  Jofhua,  and  the  fame  number  from  Fohi  to  Yao, 
interval  from  the  835th  of  Noah’s  life  to  the  firft  of  Jofhua’s 
^vernment  is  663  years.  This  is  the  date  of  the  folftice  ia 
^naan.  ,  To  the  fame  term  is  the  folftice  in  China,  in  the 
^th  of  Yao,  brought  down ;  fo  that  each  coincides  with  A.  M. 
iSS*  Noah  therefore  was  the  Chinefe  Fohi.  This  point  is 
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the  fub3e6);  of  much  elaborate  inveftigatlon  in  the  8th  volurrs 
of  the  Modern  Univei;fal  Hiftory,  odtavo  edition;  and  th^ 
conclufion  refts  on  the  firm  bafis  of  direct  hiftorical  evidence 
To  thcfe  authorities  Mr.  Maurice  does  not  refer.  T'heyare 
here  produced  in  confirmation  of  the  principles  on  which 
argues,  from  p.  794  to  p.  811.  Hence  to  the  end  of  this  long 
chapter  he  refumes  the .  inveftigation  of  the  trinities  among 
Greeks. 

We  readily  admit,  that  this  author  has  collefted  from  the  ca. 
nonical  Hebrew  fcriptures,  and  from  the  later  rabbinical  wr^itcrs, 
as  alfo  from  the  difperfed  fragments  of  oriental  traditions,  a  fai 
greater  number  of  authorities  for  the  dodtrine  of  a  trinity  in 
the  DIVINE  ESSENCE,  than  all  his  predecefTors.  He  has  done 
more ; — few  of  the  advocates  for  divine  revelation  have,  vm 
equal  fuccefs,  demonftrated  the  conformity  of  the  Gentile  the- 
ology  with  the  fundamental  dodtrines  of  the  gofpel.  We, 
however,  remark, 

1.  Though  the  rabbinical  writers  explain  a  great  many  pa. 
fages  of  the  Old  Teftament  feriptures  fo  as  to  make  it  probabi: 
that  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity  is  in  them  revealed;  yet  it  i 
not  certain  that  this  dodrine  was  univcrfally  believjed  in  tt' 
ancient  Hebrew  church.  Our  author  allows  occafionally,  tha* 
the  full  manifeftation  of  this  truth  was  referved  for  the  gofpe 
economy. . 

2.  That  among  the  Hindoos,  and  other  eaflern  nations,  tli’i 
dodrine  was  egregioufly  corrupted.  Mr.  Maurice  admits  like 
wife  this  pofition.  He  has  confequeiuly  chofen  a  period  in  it 
ftory  of  the  Hindoos  fubfequent  to  the  pure  fyftem  of  their 
meval  theology. 

3.  It  is  certain  that  the  gofpel  was  early  planted  in  fevcral  re 
gions  of  Ada ;  and  as  Mr.  Maurice  has  not  built  on  the  foiiiv 
dation  of  an  accurate  chronology,  reafonable  it  is  to  prefume 
that  many  dodrines  and  ufages  in  the  Eaft,  to  which  he  affigfi 
a  very  remote  antiquity,  were  pofterior  even  to  the  corruptioi 
of  Chriftianity  in  thofe  countries.  Many  of  the  records  to  whicl 
he  refers  are  recent  compofitions,  and  fo  infufficient  to  induce  tb 
full  belief  of  fads,  affirmed  to  have  happened  in  the  early  age^ 
Our  author  exhibits  the^figure  of  a  St.  Andrew's  crols  on 
monument'  faid  to  have  been  ereded  many  ages  before  t’» 
apoftolical  times. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

!  *  The  Author  takes  a  retrofpedivc  View  of  his  Subjed, 

^  unfolds  his  future  Plan  in  regard  to  the  Indian  Hi  ftory— 

^  merates  the  various  Dodrines  and  fuperjfitious  Rites  of  Brai 
*  minS|  not  yet  conlidered«— Tr^es  tne  Progrefs  of  the  Brahma 

'  ^  Canditl^ 
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*  Candidate  through  the  Char  Asherum,  or  four  Degrees  of 
^  Hindoo  Probation— Takes  an  extenfive  View  of  the  Myfteries 
}  of  Mithras— Defcribes  the  excruciating  Severities  of  Initiation 
f  into  tbofe  Myfteries — And  concludes  with  an  Account  of  the 
^  ftill  more  horrible  Penances  voluntarily  undergone  by  tbcDe-' 
^  votees  of  India/  ?•  837. 

One  (bort  extract  from  this  long  chapter  of  255  pages  ihall 
iiffice  for  a  fpecimen : 

*  On  a  fubjefl  fo  extenAve  and  fo  complex  as  the  ancient  religion 
n  India,  a  religion  fo  involved  in  the  fables  of  mythology,  fo 
larkened  by  the  deeped  Jhades  of  fuperftitionf  and  in  the  inveiUgation 
)f  which  fuch  ample  fcope  muft  be  allowed  to  opinion  and  conjeffurep 
in  exadt  arrangement  of  the  various  matter,  conAantly  rifing  for  in- 
relligation,  could  not  always  be  preferved,  nor  [or]  unimpeachable 
veracity  be  always  expefted.  If;  however,  I  have  in  one  page  rc- 
)refented  the  Indian  religion  as  mild  and  benevolent — in  another  as 
hnguinary  and  terrible — the  inconAftency  is  not  to  be  imputed  to 
lie,  but  to  that  religion  itfclf^  which  has,  in  different  ages  and  un¬ 
ite  varying  circumftances,  altered  her  feature,  her  voice,  and  her 
^efture.  On  this  account  it  is  that  Aie  prefents  to  the  inquirer  a 
wofold,  or  rather  a  multifold^  afpedl ;  being  alternately  the  fmile  of 
)eauty  and  complacency,  and  the  frown  of  horror  and  deformity/ 
\  840. 


After  a  candid  and  patient  furvey  of  this  extenAve  work,  we 
::^nnot  admit  the  author’s  Apology  for  his  deviating  from  felf- 
:onAftency,  in  reprefenting  the  religion  of  the  Indians  fome- 
imes  as  benevolent,  af  others  as  fanguinary.  He  undertook  to 
efcrlbe  its  pure  and  primeval  character,  in  which  ftage  it  is 
Tefumed  to  have  been  clear  in  its  principles,  fimple  in  its  forms, 
nd  humane  in  its  operations.  But  in  thefe  volumes  it  is  fee 
orth  to  view  at  a  period  when  archite<fture  and  the  other  arts 
ad  rifen  10  a  high  degree  of  perfedfion.  The  ftately  and  mag- 
iAcent  temples,  elaborate  paintings,  exquidte  ftatues,  &c.  many 
f  them  ftill  entire,  and  all  in  good  prefervation,  cannot  be  of 
reat  antiquity.  Befides,  they  arc  either  the  haunts,  objects 
r  implements  of  falfe  worlhip,  and  fo  incompatible  with  purity* 
n  the  title-page  a  diflertation  on  the  religion  of  Hindoftan  is 
Jc  profeffed  fubjeft  of  difquifition  (compared  with  that  of 
erfia,  Egypt,  and  Greece).  But  the  differtation  itfelf  com¬ 
prehends  the  religion  of  Afia  at  large,  compared  with  that  of 
-urope  and  South  America,  befides  the  other  countries  formerly 
lentioned.  ' 

In  the  firft  volume  it  was  intimated,  that  the  author  meant, 
^  the  fecond,  to  examine  the  chronology  of  the  Brahmins,  and 
0  vindicate  that  of  Mofes.  The  fifth  volume  is  now  pub^- 
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li(hed,  and  this  fubjeft,  though  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  clear 
difcuffion  of  many  points  in  the  ftate  of  ancient  nations,  ftill 
deferred.  Mr.  Mauriqc  propofed  to  comprife  five  diflertations 
in  fix  volumes.  Of  thefe  diflertations  three  remain  for  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  final  volume.  Order  and  proportion  are  not  among 
his  accomplifhments  as  a  writer.  Every  where  he  exemplifies 
fpecimens  of  genius  and  erudition;  but  it  is  genius  difcurfive 
and  eccentrical,  and  erudition  unmethodifed.  Learning  without 
arrangement  is  not  knowledge. 

Chaldea  was  certainly  the  centre,  whence  colonies  diverged 
in  every  line  of  direction,  as  population  gradually  advanced, 
till  the  remote  regions  were  inhabited.  Religion  had  loft  much 
of  its  primitive  purity  before  the  eftablilbment  of  ancient  em¬ 
pires,  which  rofe  (lowly  to  extent  and  power  by  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  conquefts.  From  Chaldea  to  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges, 
great  is  the  diftance.  Several  ages  muft  therefore  have  elapfed 
before  Bacchus,  Sefoftris,  or  whoever  elfe  united,  by  conqueft, 
the  independent  principalities  of  Afia  into  one  fovereignty. 
The  primeval  ftate  of  religion  in  Hindoftan  is  therefore  to  be 
fought  in  a  period  of  time  prior  to  the  age  of  Bacchus  or 
Sefoftris;  a  period  far  beyond  the '^era  of  chronological  hiftory. 
Whatever  was  the  true  date  of  that  revolution,  Polytheifm  had 
then  overfpread  the  .world,  and  confequently  idolatry  was  the 
primeval  theology  of  the  Afiatics.  A  few  fragments  of  origi¬ 
nal  traditions  difguifed  by  fables,  contaminated  with  fuperfti- 
tion,  and  perverted  by  policy,  have  not  the  leaft  claim  to  the 
charadler  of  a  pure  fyftem.  If  it  be  poflible  from  the  Gemara 
and  Kabala  of  the  Jewifli  doftors  to  afeertain  the  genuine  reli¬ 
gion  of  Mofes,  orthat'  of  Chrift  from  the  hiftory  of  popery; 
and  if  fuch  difeoveries  have,  from  fuch  fources,  been  actually 
made — it  muft  be  admitted,  that  the  contents  of  Mr.  Maurice's 
fecond  dilTertation  correfpond  exaftly  to  its  title.  If  from  his 
yet  future  difquifition  into  the  various  and  profound  literature  of 
Hindoftan  he  (hall  evince,  that  the  anceftors  of  the  prefent  in¬ 
habitants  polTeflcd  the  art  of  writing  at  the  difperfion;  that  they 
have  a  continuous  ferics  of  hiftorical  records  from  that  time; 
and  that  the  contents  of  fuch  records  are  confirmed  by  collateral 
hiftory;  the  public  will  then  be  able  to  determine  whether  he 
has^  genuine  materials  for  conflrudling  the  hiftory  of  ancient 
India. 
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Art.  III.  An  Antiquarian  Romance  \  endeavouring  to  mark  a 
Liney  by  which  the  mojl  ancient  People^  and  the  Procejfions  of  the 
earliejl  Inhabitancy  of  Europe  may  be  invijligated^ — ^ome  Re^ 
marks  on  Mr.  WhitakePs  Criticifms  annexed.  By  Governor 
Pownall.  pp.  240.  8vo,  5s.  boards.  London;  printed 
for  and  by  John  Nichols. 

PREFACE. 

*  JT  may  feem  ftrange,  after  having  publiflied  a  trcatlife  on  the  ufc 

*  of  Antiquarian  learning,  marking  the  line  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  purfued,  as  a  comment  aty  to  hifory,  that  the,  fir  ft  ufe  I  (hottld 
make  of  it  is  the  writing  and  publiftiing  [of]  a  Romance. 

•  *  What  is 'now  publiflied  was  written  and  finithed  eleven  years 
ago,  as  a  fecond  part  to  what  I  then  publiflied  in  1782.  I  annexed 
at  the  end  of  that  publication  an  analyfis  of  the  contents  of  this,  as  a 
fort  of  fyilabus,  that  has  not  been  without  its  ufe. 

*  Some  ingenious  things  have  been  written  concerning  the  Pifts 
and  Celts,  and  publiflied  fince  that  period  *. 

*  When  the  learned  antiquary  compares  thofe  things  with  the  ana- 
lyfis  here  referred  to,  as'  publilhed  fo  long  ago,  and  with  the  treatife 
itfelf,  now  publiflied,  he  will  fee  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  thofe 
matters  of  literature,  or  thofe  points  of  information,  which  this  trea¬ 
tife  contains,  and  .whence  it  may  affume  ^y  merit  of  originality. 

*  The  titlB  of  Romance  need  hot  flagger  the  reader’s  faith  ;  for  all 

hiftory  might  equally  have  the  fame  title  given  to  it,  in  thofe  parts 
where  it  alTumes  to  go  back  to,  and  tp  ftate,  the  firft  origin  of 
nations.  ‘  ' 

*  I  have  faid.  in  the  firft  part,  that  the  difperfed  and  broken  frag¬ 
ments  of  any  ruined  pieces  of  architedure  may  be  fo  put  together,  by 
a  perfon  (killed* in  the  fcience,  as  to  reftore  the  building,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  to  its  original  form  ;  and,  even  where  many  parts  are  loft,  yet 
lo  as  to  afeertain  what  the  building  was.  *  *  •  I  believe  that  the 
faft  coincides  with  this  pofition  in  molt  hiftorics  now  extant,  Grecian, 
Roman,  and  Barbarian : — with  what  the  Greeks  have  written,  as 
hifiory,  of  the  origin  of  natipns—pf  the  Medes,  Perfians,  AlTyrian^; 
Egyptians,  and  of  themfelves with  what  the  Romans  have  written 
of /wr  Trojan  origin,  of  the  origin  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  of 
xhe  nations  with  v^ich  they  became  acquainted  by  their  wars 
with  the  fables  which  the  northern  European  nations  have  adopted,  as 
tkeir  origin  from  Trojans,  Phoenicians,  and  Perfians. 

^  It  is  equally  as  good  "as  hiftory,  this  difference  only  excepted, 
tkat  it  doth  not  demand  the  reader’s  belief,  but  profeffeth  itfelf  to  bo 
a  romance.  In  this  (hape,  however,  it  may  not  be  without  its  ufe. 
Some  men  \fill  pick  out  truths  from  a  romance,  or  at  leaft  from  what 


*  See  the  late  performances  of  Pinkerton  and  Buchanan  on  thefe 
^»T,|f»bjcas. 
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is  fo  called,  rather  than  from  hiftory.  Thofe  fafts  which  are  offered 
to  them  as  hiftory,  they  will  difpute  and  rejeS ;  whereas  truths  wliich 
come  forward  veiled  in  the  fable  of  romance,  will,  whilft  they  in¬ 
dulge  the  flattering  pride  of  unveiling  them,  ftcal  upon  their  belief. 
Truths,  which  lie  thus  concealed  from  the  common  eye,  lie  like  the 
rough  ore  in  the  mine,  which  the  ftudent,  by  an  exertion  of  his  in¬ 
genuity,  can  elicit,  refine,  and  bring  to  light,  on  the  face  of  the 
learned  world,  as  bullion,  the  fruits  of  his  own  difeovery.* 

Popular",  judicious,  and  honeft,'  is  the  title  Antiquarian 
Romance.  It  claims  no  criterion  of  certainty,  which  extorts 
convi£Iion ;  it  aflfumes  not  the  (hape,  form,  or  charadler,  of  a 
novel,  where  the  incidents  are  poflible,  the  perfonages  fiditious, 
and  the  end  amufement  and  mofal  difeipline.  The  charaders 
are  here  purely  hiftorical ;  fo  are  the  incidents.  But  of  'what 
race  were  thefe  perfonages  j  of  what  country ;  at  what  time  did 
they  flourilh,  prior  to  the  date  of  national  records,  and  of  cre« 
dible  hiftory  thence  derived  ?  Thefe  are  the  points  fuggeftd 
to  the  exploring  antiquary;  and  for  his  ufe  are  the  content>  of 
this  volume  colle£led  from  a  heterogeneous  mafs  of  widely  dif- 
perfed  materials,  and  prefented  in  a  form  which  renders  them 
the  fubjefi  of  inveftigation ;  the  parts  mixed  without  •  con- 
fufton,  and,  though  diftinil,  yet  incomplete.  The  problem  is 
to  reunite  the  feattered  fragments,  and  recompofe  one  whole. 
To  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe  is  the  inquiry  limited; 
and  the  period  to  which  the  volume  refers  is  that  in  which 

*  a  new  race  of  men,  from  remote  feas  and  forefts,  invaded  rhe 

•  cultured  world,  and  deftroyed  its  civilifation.*  The  author 
deferibes  thofe  hords  of  favages  who  overturned  the  empire  of 
Rome.  But  the  propofed  difquifition  refpeds  tlieir  hiftory  k 
the  fabulous  and  heroical  ages. 

Preparatory  to  an  account  of  their  names  and  origin,  the 
northern  limits  of  the  hiftoric  horizon  is  defined.  In  the  earliefi 
times  the  regions  on  the  north-eaft  were  not  known,  and  the 
Euxine  little,  if  at  all,  navigated.  The  Scythian  clans  on  the 
north  of  the  Boryfthenes  were  the  moft  remote  people,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  be  aboriginal.  .  Of  ancient  geography  the  fartheft  limit 
was  54®  27'  north  latitude ;  all  beyond  was,  though  more  to  the 
fouth  than  many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  fuppofed  to  be  a  re¬ 
gion  of  inhofpitable  cold  and  darknefs,  the  land  of  Tartaro!. 
This  dreary  climate  is  afSgned  to  the  tribes  called  Cimfi,  Cim- 
merii,  and  Cimbri,  whofe  anceftor  was  Gomer,  the  fon  ol 
Japhet.  From  Tubal  and  Magog,  two  other  fons  of  Japbet, 
Sprung  two  diftin6l  tribes,  the  Teats,  Teyts,  or  Titans;  ani 
the  Oim,  Govern,  or  Gygim.  Thefe,  it  is  faid,  occupied  * 
more  fouthern  graduation  of  region,  not  beyond,  but  on  the  e%* 
treme  frontiers  of  the  earth* 
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Thus  far  the  author  finds  the  mythology,  geography,  and 
hiftory  of  the  pagan  world  confirmed  by  the  facred  annals^ 
which  affirm,  that  by  the  fons  of  Japhet  were  the  ifles  of  the 
Gentiles  divided.  By  this  appellation  the  Hebrews  diftinguiflied 
all  thofe  countries  on  the  weft  of  the  Euphrates,  which  were  in- 
acceffible  except  by  fea. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  trace  thefe  Cimri  in  their  migrations 
from  beyond  the  hiftdric  horizon  to  the  extreme  boundaries  on 
the  north  and  weft  of  Europe,  where  they  afterward  appeared 
under  the  denomination  of  Cimbri.  From  the  confines  of  the 
M«otic  lake  and  the  Cimbric  Cherfonefe  they  emerged  in  their 
pafTage  through  Tartary  and  the  Ruffias  down  the  Dwina  and 
other  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Baltic.  This  courfe  was  after¬ 
ward  known  to  the  Hunns  long  before  they  fettled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  whence  they  invaded  the  Romans,  and  to  the 
trading  adventurers  of  the  great  commercial  people  in  early 
times.  From  the  Baltic  the  Cimbri  and  other  bold  adventurers 


puffied  their  enterprifes  weftward  to  the  Atlantic.  In  the  Goth- 
landic  annals  are  the  Cimbri,  the  TeutSy  and  the  Hunns,  cha- 
rafterifed  as  rovers  by  land,  or  pirates  by  fea;  and  thefe  an¬ 
nals,  conftru£led  on  genuine  Runic  monuments,  and  on  tradi¬ 
tion,  are,*  in  the  author’s  opinion,  of  equal  if  not  fuperior  credit 
to  the  firft  periods  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftory,  though  all 
are  equally  deformed  with  fables.  ^ 

Both  thefe  tribes  (the  Cimbri  and  the  Teuts)  are  deferibed  as 
Sea-rovers,  or  Vies,  Vicanders,  Wickingers,  Fi£ls,  and  Pi<Sb, 
all  literally  fignifying  Pirates^  From  Situation  they  became 
fifhermen  and  navigators,  and  confequently  populous.  From 
following  their  occupation  in  bodies,  they  naturally  organifed 
into  forms  of  government,  and  fell  into  fubordination  to  military 
difeipline.  In  lime  they  grew  Up  into  naval  warlike  powers, 
and  made  reciprocal  incurfions  not  only  into  each  others  bor¬ 
ders,  but  eventually  into  Scotland,  England,  Belgia,  and  the 
Ihores  of  Aquitaine.  Faffing  up  the  Rhine  and  other  rivers  of 
Germany  and  Gaul,  they  planted  colonies  in  all  thefe  regions—— 
in  Scotland  under  their  Vies  or  Wiggans — in  Ireland  and 
Aquitaine  under  their  Tha(g)ens,  [^Thanes'] — in  Spain  under 
their  Vettones — finally,  after  various  predatory  irruptions,  even 
into  Italy,  and  under  the  names  of  Cimbri,  Teutones,  Goths, 
.Wandals,  &c.  overturned  and  totally  annihilated  the  weftern 
Roman  empire. 

Certain  general  terminati ve  fyllables, as  — ai tae,  or  — atae,  — injgl, 
^ones;  alfo  initial  prefixes,  as  Ma— ,  Mais — ,  Mafs — ,  Es — ; 

with  great  erudition  explained,  and  with  .equal  flcill  applied: 
cx.  gr.  TeuUingi^  fwarms  of  emigrants  from  the  7'euts— 

the  hither  Goths;  Es-Cottiy  the  more  remote  Cotti, 
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afterward  called  Goths.  Thefc  and  the  like  notations  elucidate 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  treatife  to  which)  for  the  fake 
cf  brevity,  we  muft  refer  our  readers. 

In  the  (equel  of  this  work  are  marked  the  manner  and  line  in 
which  the  rife,  progrefs,  amplification,  and  eftablifliment  of  the 
GREAT  NORTHERN  NAVAL  POWER  maybe  inveftigated }  ac- 
cording  to  which  rule  an  eflay  towards  its  hiftory,  from  the 
earlieft  times  to  the  period  when  it  was  advanced,  fo  as  to  di^ 
pute  the  empire  of  the  world  with  Rome,  is  inferted. 

The  terreftrial  lines,  in  which  the  proceflions  in  generations 
and  inhabitancy  of  the  Teuts  and  Celts,  or  Gauls,  may  be  in¬ 
veftigated,  are  marked.  Here  an  account  Is  given  of  the  two 
fraternal  branches  of  the  fons  of  Cottus,  Got-Teus,  or  Teu- 
bal,  the  fon  of  Japetus,  or  Japhet,  as  they  became,  in  procefs 
of  time,  the  fettled  inhabitants  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  as 
nations. 

The  firft  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  of  the  weftern  part  of 
Afia,  as  deriving  from  Gomer  and  Magog,  two  of  Japhet’s 
[feven]  fons  *  *  *  particularly  deferibed^.  Herein  of  theTr^oim, 
Ach-aians,  Tr’achs,  or  Thracesy  D^acho,  Daci  or  Davi:  the| 
Getae,  Teuts  or  Dteutfch;  the  Celtae  and  their  proceflions,  as 
Gain  and  Gallaitae ;  ^olians  or  Gacol.— The  account  clofesj 
with  an  etymology  different  from  that  hitherto  given  of  the  ap. 
pellatives  German  and  Celt,  as  national  names. 

From  the  refearch  who  thefe  people,  the  treatife  proceeds  to 
mark  the  line,  in  which  the  inyeftigation  into  what  they  were, 
Ihould  be  fo  purfued  as  to  combine  principles  and  fa£fs.  This 
mode  of  ftudying  this  part  of  ancient  hiftory  exemplified  and 
applied : — of  the  fylvan  life,  or  the  earth  inhabited  and  occupied 
in  its  natural  ftate — of  the  foreft  hunter,  the  nature  of  his  oc¬ 
cupancy  and  population~of  the  marjne  hunter,  or  fiihermaii 
and  navigator,  with  his  occupancy  and  population— of  the  ai- 
vancingy  Jlatlonary^  and  dtclintng  ftate  of  population,  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nations,  at  different  periods,  as  thefe  circumftances  and 
thefe  principles  operate:  herein  of  populoufnefs  in  its  temporary 
.pleihorifmy  in  certain  periods  of  progreflive  civilifation  ;  as  alfo  of 
fluctuating  in  babitancy  and  dominion  in  the  early  ages  refulting 
from  thence. 

The  temporary  plethorifm  of  the  northern  people,  who  overran 
the  Roman  empire,  explained  by  facSts.— The  ftate  of  their 
community  explained,  whence  is  derived  the  reafon  why  they 
could  bring  into  the  field  fucb  multitudes  beyond  any  proportion 


^  The  author  here  inferts  Madai,  Tubal,  and  Javan,  as  fons  of 
Corner  and  Magog :  but  ^cfc,  according  to  Mofes,  Gen.  x.  z,  were 
Immediate  fons  pT  Japheu 
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of  numbers  which  fettled  and  completely  civilifed  nations  could 
colleiSl* 

The  eafe  with  which  they  could  migrate  in  a  body,  as  a 
whole  nation,  explained  from  the  prinaple  to  which  they  inva¬ 
riably  adhered— ^  not  becoming  fettled  land-workers — the 
operation  and  efFecl  of  this  principle,  in  the  nature  of  their  in¬ 
habitancy,  and  in  the  forms  of  their  landed  occupancy; — their 
mode  of  life  and  charafter,  their  community  an  army,  their  in- 
habitancy  a  campaign,  and  their  movements  made  by  a  fyftem  ‘ 
of  camps.  Their  habitual  knowledge  in  the  fupply  of  a  mov¬ 
ing  body,  and  experience  in  the  furnifhing  and  carriage  of  pro- 
vifiohs farther  exemplified  in  their  routs  by  fea,  and  up  navi¬ 
gable  rivers ;  and  the  ufe  they  made  of  their  naval  power  in  the 
Baltic,  on  the  Saxon  fhores,  and  in  the  weftern  ocean. — The 
treatife  goes  on  to  deferibe  that  naval  force  which  cxifted  on  the 
Eiixine  and'the  rivers  which  run  into  it,  as  alfo  on  the  Danube 
—the  na^re  of  the^  avenues  and  water-carriage  of  the  Rhine 
and  Danube,  which  led  to  the  very  gates  of  Italy,  explained. 

Relative  numbers  and  force  of  the  invading  nations,  and  that 
of  the  Roman  empire,  as  they  met  on  the  frontiers,  put  in  op- 
pofition,  by  a  comparifon  of  the  loco-motive  community,  hot 
yet  divided  into  all  thofe  branches  of  labour,  employ,  and  fer^ 
vice,  which  form  the  members  of  a  community  perfeilly  civi¬ 
lifed — nature  of  the  line  of  the  Ron^an  frontiers,  and  its  defence, 
compared  with  the  attacks  whicli  it  had  to  refift — effedl  of  di¬ 
viding  the  fervices  and  comm^ds — refult  of  removing  the  feat 
of  empire  from  Rome  to  Byzantium.  This  fubjedl  explained 
by  examining  the  fyftem  of  dominions  and  frontiers,  adopted 
and  formed  by  the  experience  and  prudence  of  Auguftus :  effedl 
which  the  empire  experienced  when  the  emperors  quitted  this 
fyftem,  exemplified  in  an  illuftration  of,  and  criticifm  on,  the 
third  Ode  of  Horace,  B.  III.  Thus  ends  the  antiquarian  com¬ 
ment  ori  this  great  revolution  in  its  caufes. 

The  fame  confidered  in  its  efFefts,  as  it  operated  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  period,  to  the  eftablilhment  of  a  new  fyftem  of  occu¬ 
pancy,  polity,  and  government. — Feudal  Jiate  of  property  in 
land,  and  military  Jiate  of  fervice  in  the  perfon,  as  a  fundamental 
eftabliftiment  of  the  new  imperium.  From  this  fpirit  of  their 
confidering  the  political  conftitutions,  and  their  ^miniftration 
as  merely  economical,  on  which  the  fupreme  command  did  no 
ways  depend,  may  be  derived  the  reafon  why  their  kingdoms 
were  divided  into  fo  many  diftinA  polities.  This  principle  ex¬ 
plained  as  the  fource  of  the  various  curiae,  jurifdiciions,  laws, 
cuftoms,  and  even  governments,  which  cxifted  in  the  fame  ena- 
pjre,  at  the  fame  time. 
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The  treatife  proceeds  to  (hew  how  the  antiquary  of  each  coun« 
try  may  take  his  own  peculiar  courfe  of  inquiry  into  the  ancient 
Hate  of  his  own  nation  and  community,  by  what  means  and'  what 
modes  of  inhabitancy,  cultivation,  and  property,  it  was  polTefTed 
by  the  feverai  fucceffive  inhabitants ;  alfo  what  form  the  com* 
munity  and  government  took  under  each ;  in  what  ftate  thofe 
inhabitants,  vulgarly  called  original,  did  pofTefs  and  cultivate 
their  lands;  how  they  lived,  in  what  forms,  and  by  what  means, 
under  the  Romans,  Danes,  Saxons,  Normans;  how  and  hy 
what  ways  their  conftitutional  governments  took,  each  in  its  re- 
fpedtive  form,  thefe  fucceflions  of  revolutions ;  how  their  man- 
ners  and  cuftoms.  All  this  applied  to  the  antiquities  of  Britain, 
cfpecially  of  England. 

Thus  far  the  contents,  partly  abridged  from  the  author’s'  ana- 
lyfis  prefixed  to  Vol.  I.  of  178a ;  and  partly  enlarged  from  that 
which  is  the  fubjedt  of  this  article,  1795.  I'he  candid  remon- 
ftrances  in  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Whitaker’s  criticifms  on  fomc 
pafTages  of  Mr.  Pownall’s  Notices  of  Antiquities  in  the  Pro- 
vincia  Romana  of  Gaul,  do  not  belong  to  our  province  as  Re¬ 
viewers.  Each  of  thefe  learned  gentlemen  we  leave  to  defend 
his  own  fcheme,  relative  to  the  pafTage  of  Hannibal  over  the 
A  ps. 

Eminent  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  charafterife,  with 
every  feature  of  truth,  a  confummate  politician  as  half  a  prophet* 
As  a  fpecimen  of  our  author’s  claim  to  this  double  faculty,  wc 
fubmit  to  the  public  a  pofition  of  ferious  moment,  at  this  pe¬ 
rilous  feafon  of  hazard  and  difmay,  from  p.  173  : 

*  A  policied  nation,  who  muft  have  a  numerous  magiftracy,  a 
prieftho^,  multitudes  of  police  and  revenue  officers,  alfo  multitudes 
of  idle,  non-efficient,  unproduftive  hands,  employed  only  in  wafte, 
in  the  parade  of  vanity  ♦  ♦  •  could  not  maintain,  even  if  they  could 
raife,  more  than  a  defined  number  of  troops,  proportionate  to  the 
defalcated  furplus  of  their  fupply  and  finances : — a  nation  in  fuch  a 
fiate,  and  arrived  at  fuch  a  degree  in  the  progreffion  of  civilifation, 
never  could  malntmn  (as  political  calculators  reckon)  more  than  one 
in  every  loodth  part  of  its  people,  as  an  eftabliflied  army;  fo  that 
the  numbers  which  a  nation  in  that  inferior  advance  of  civilifation, 
under  which  the  invaders  of  the  Roman  dominions  have  been  de« 
feribed,  can  bring  into  the  field,  exceed,  cattrls  paribus^  the  num¬ 
bers  which  a  policied  nation  can  raife  and  maintain,  as  a  (landing 
army,  in  the  proportion  of  25  to  i,  and,  in  the  cafe  of  defenfive  fer- 
vice,  of  100  to  I.  Take  an  exilUng  example  in  modern  times:— 
People  uninformed  in  thefe  matters,  and  unexperienced  in  practice, 
are  dilapjpoihted  in  their  calculations,  and  wonder  with  aflonilhment 
that  the  French  can  now  raife  fo  many  armies,  and  bring  fuch  effeflive 
numbers  into  the  field,  beyond  any  proportion  of  numbers  which  the 
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in  all  cafes,  to  be  implicitly  received  as  indubitable  truths,  be- 
caufe  the  writers  often  meant  only  a  reprefrntation  in  apologue 
and  mythos  of  the  general  (late  and  courfe  of  events  in  the  hiftory 
of  man  and  nature. 

Thefe  pofitions  are  vague,  and  require  a  line  of  diferimina- 
tion,  not  obvious  even  to  the  difeernment  of  the  moft  flcilful  of 
the  philofophical  antiquaries.  In  his  exemplification  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  our  author’s  remarks  on  the  Argonautic  expedition  are 
admiffible'  Not  fo  his  philofophical  commentary  on  the  ante-  ' 
diluvian  hiftory  of  Mofes.  For  if  his  books  he  confidered  as  an 
apologue,  they  are  diverted  of  their  hittorical  charadter ;  and 
ra(h  antiquaries,  preferring  the  apocryphal  authority  of  the 
Gentile  mythology,  may  rejedl,  as  an  antiquated  romance^  the 
more  coherent,  and  better  attefted,  report  of  the  canonical 
feriptures.  Thefe  our  author  conliders  as  partly  hiftorical  and 
pardy  fabulous; — which  hypothefis,  though  reflridfed  to  the 
times  before  the  deluge,  afFedts  the  credibility  of  the  Pentateuch, 
in  general,  as  the  firft  and  only  authentic  account  of  population 
in  the  new  world.  If  it  be  alTumed,  as  a  primary  axiom,  that 
the  fix  ftages  of  the  creation  were  not  natural  days,  but  fix  long 
periods  of  operations  going  on  for  myriads  of  ages  according  to 
the  procefs  of  nature’s  laws; — if  nothing  more  be  meant  by 
man’s  original  ftate  of  perfedfion  and  innocence,  than  the  fylvan 
life,  in  the  world,  confidered  as  a  garden ; — if  his  degradation 
to  the  artificial  fyftem  of  a  land- worker,  in  confequence  of  hay¬ 
ing  tafted  forbidden  fruit,  be  the  true  interpretation  of  what  is 
related  concerning  the  refult  of  forfeiting  the  advantages  of  the 
fylvan  ftate; — if  Noah,  in  apologue,  let  fly  a  raven  once,  and  a  dove 
thrice,  on  an  experiment  of  exploring  land  : — why  may.  not  the 
poft'diluvian  hiftory  be  a  fable?  Iffo,  then  we  have  nothing 
but  an  allegorical  tower  of  Babel,  an  allegorical  confufion  of 
tongues,  an  allegorical  difperfion,  an  allegorical  fettlement  of 
the  Cimbri  on  the  norths  and  of  the  Tei^ts  on  the  foq^h,  of  the 
f^uxine. 

The  primary  principles  of  this  fyften^  preclude  the  very 
poftibility  of  hiftorical  certainty;  and  the  ftudy  of  antiquities, 
purfued  in  this  fpirit  of  philofophy,  can  lead  to  no  difeoveries. 
Commentaries  on  hiftory  fuppofe  fome  one  firm  bafis  on  which 
it  refts.  But  admit  the  writings  of  Mofes  to  be  the  ground  and 
pillar  of  hiftorical  truth,  our  author  has  furniflied  the  philofo¬ 
phical  antiquary  with  an  infallible  diredlory  for  afeertaining  the 
Settlements  of  the  moft  ancient  people  in  the  poft-diluvian 
Europe. 

With  furprlfing  brevity,  and  perfpicuous  order,  are  the  names, 
pedigree,  and  geography,  of  the  firft  colonies,  related  Gen.  x. 
2 — 5.  This  one  chapter  is  tfic  key  which  unlocks  all  the 
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myfteries  in  the  genealogy,  geography,  and  hiftory,  of  ancient 
nations.  From  the  pen  of  Jofephus  it,  in  many  inftances,  de¬ 
rives  illuftration ;  and  as  often  as  he  deviates  from  its  report, 
little  credit  is  due  to  his  conclufions.  The  firft  judfcious  com¬ 
mentator  among  the  moderns  was  that  prodigy  in  biblical  cri- 
ticifm,  the  learned  Jofeph  Medc ;  whofe  two  fhort  difcourfes 
comprehend  the  fubftance  of  two  larger  works,  Bochart’s 
Ph^aleg,  and  Wells’s  Sacred  Geography.  By  confulting  thefe 
valuable  works,  and  comparing  their  contents  with  the  pagan 
hiftorians,  Bedford,  in  his  Scripture  Chronology,  has  thrown 
confiderable  light  on  the  hiftory  of  the  difpernon.  Whether 
Mr.  Pownall  has  perufed  all  or  any  of  thefe  authors,  we  know 
not,  but  his  accounts  of  the  firft  colonies  after  the  difperfion, 
are  generally  conformable  to  the  teftimony  of  Mofes,  with  refpedt 
to  the  light  derived  from  family  and  local  names. 

His  acquaintance  with  ancient  chronology  feems  to  be  very 
fuperficial.^  We  have  frequently  intimated  our  preference  of 
the  Hebrew  computation  to  thole  of  the  Greek  verfion  and  of 
Jofephus;  and  are  perhaps  fingular  in  fixing  the  time  of  the 
difperfion  to  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  from  the 
flood.  Before  the  feparation  at  Babel  the  whole  earth  was  of 
one  language.  But  to  the  defeendants  from  Noah  were  the 
lands  divided,  every  one  after  his  ^ongue,  in  theit  families  in 
tlieir  nations.  Th^  frequent  repetition  of  diverle  tongues, 
countries,  and  nations,  evidently  refers  to  a  period  at  fome 
diftance  after  the  feparation.  Suppofc  the  loth  chapter  of  Ge-* 
nefis  to  indicate  the  ftate  of.  population  and  national  fettlements, 
in  the  days  of  Mofes,  a  poftulate  to  which  no  objeffion  occurs, 
the  account  is  brought  down  to  the  ninth  century  after  the 
flood.  Thus  far  our  author  treads  on  firm  hiftorical  ground. 
But  at  what  time  the  Cimbri,  Belgae,  Celtae,  Gauls,  Goths, 
PiSs,  I'itans,  Teuts,  Vandals,  &c.  appeared  on  this  fide  the 
hijioric  horizon^  is  a  problem  never  to  be  folved  till  fome  future 
antiquary,  more  fortunate^in  refearch  than,  all  his  predecefTors, 
(hall  accomplifti  the  phil^ophic  rejioration  of  ancient  hijiorjm 
From  the  Exodus  to  the  nr  ft  Olympiad  is  an  interval  of  feven 
full  centuries ;  all  which  is  a  void  fpace  in  hiftory,  except  the 
light  derived  from  the  Hebrew  records,  which  make  no  mention 
of  the  then  exifting  nations  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Pownall  feems  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  all  nation^, 
from  time  immemorial,  were  in  polTeflion  of  hiftorical  records. 
Certain  it  is,  that  even  the  lettered  monarchies  and  republics  of 
old  times  rofe  to  a  very  advanced  ftage  of  civilifation,  opulence, 
and  Ikill  in  arts,  before  the  era  of  an  infallible  chronology. 
Hiftorical  compofition  was  one  of  their  lateft  improvements. 
The  moft  ancient  fpecimens,  of  which'the  titles  alone  are  now 
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extant,  Were  of  a  date  comparatively  modern.  Long  before' the 
ufe  of  alphabetical  charaders  did  the  fons  of  Japhet  fend  colo¬ 
nies  into  Europe;  and  of  no  European  nation  can  any  hiftorical 
colle<Slion  of  great  antiquity  be  produced. 

On  this  principle  we  read,  with  academic  faith,  the  reports 
of  the  Runic  monuments  and  Gothic  annals,  with  thofe  of 
Vellerius  and  Saxo  Grammaticus,  &€•  that  colonies  of  pirates 
from  the  Boryfthenes  and  the  Baltic  made  fettlements  in  Britain 
and  Germany  many  centuries  before  the  Roman  era ;  and  more 
rarticularly  that  Frotho  with  a  great  fleet  fubdued  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Britain<,  Teuthonia,  Slavia,  Frefia,  and  Rul&a,  in  the 
year  before  Chrift  762.  The  pbffibility  of  thefe  and  the  like 
conquefts  is  admitted,  but  the  authenticity  of  the  hiflory  niufl 
be  denied.  In  the  fccond  year  of  the  4th  Olympiad  hiftorical 
compofition  was  unknown  among  the  Arabs,  Chaldees,  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Greeks,  and  Perftans.  Alphabetical  writing  did  not 
then  exift  in  Europe;  and  is  it  credible,  that  the  barbarous 
Goths  and  Scythians  had  their  hiftoriographers  ?  Had  Mr. 
Pownall  forefeen  the  infurmoun table  obftacles  which  (from  the 
imperfedion  of  chronological  knowledge,  and  the  want  of  na¬ 
tional  (hiftories  in  the  interval  from  the  egrefs  to  the  Auguftan 
age)  muft  defeat  all  the  labour  and  (kill  of  critical  inveftiga- 
tion,  he  would  probably  not  have  ventured  beyond  the  line  of 
bis  own  hijloric  horizon* 

Several  works  of  elegant  compofition,  fuch  as  Xenophon’s 
Cyropedia,  Ramfay’s  Travels  of  Cyrus,  The  Athenian  Letters, 
The  Travels  of  an  Utopian  Anacharfis,  Roman  Converfations 
by  a  Lady,  being  conftruded  with  every  criterion  of  hiftorical 
probability,*  merit  the  title  of  Antiquarian  Romahees.  In  the 
Memoires  of  Literature  at  Paris,  Tom.  18,  we  have,  while 
examining  the  work  under  review,  perufed  an  article,  entitled, 

•  Remarks  on  the  Origin  and  Mixture  of  ancient  Nations,  and 

•  on  the  Manner  of  ftudying  their  Hiftory,’  which  we  warmly 
recommend  to  fuch  philofophical  antiquaries  as  may  be  difpofed 
to  execute  Governor  Pownall’s  projefted  fcheme  for  inveftigat- 
ing  *  the  proceffions  of  the  earlieft  inhabitancy  of  Europe.’  It 
is  extant  in  Englifh  among  the  feled  eftays  of  the  Philological 
MifecUany,  Vol.  I.  printed  for  Becket,  1761* 
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Art.  IV.  Obfervations  on  Mr.  Stedman's  Hijlory  of  the  Anu^ 
rican  War.  By  Lieutenant^Gineral  Sir  Henry  Clinton^  K.  B. 
pp.  34.  4to«  Debrett.  London,  1794* 


TH  E  nature  and  defign  of  this  publication  are  fct  forth  by 
the  General  in  what  follows : 


<  It  has  been  a  fafhlon  with  many  (owing  to  what  caufe  I  will  not 

!)retend  to  fay)  to  declare*  that  in  lofing  America  we  have  neither 
oft'commerce*  military  charader*  or  confequence.  Though  I  had 
differed  in  opinion  refpefling  all  thefe*  I  know  full  well  that  until 
this  country  felt  fome  dire  misfortune*  in  confequence  of  the  lofs  of 
that*  I  fliould  meet  with  few  advocates  for  my  opinion.  Alas !  has 
4aot  that  dire  misfortune  now  befallen  us?  Notwithftanding  the 
zealous*  officer-like*  and  fuccefsful  exertions  of  our  land  and  fea 
chiefs*  and  their  gallant  navies  and  armies*  thefe  laft  are  reduced  by 
ficknefs  to  a  debility  the  more  alarming*  as  it  cannot*  1  fear*  diminifli^ 
but  mufl:  increafe.  Had  we  pofTefTed  the  continent  of  America*  oar 
fleets  and  armies  might  have  retired  to  its  ports  during  the  hurricanes 
and  fickly  feafon*  attended  to  their  fick*  recovered  and  recruitkl  both 
navy  and  army,  and  returned  to  the  Weft  Indies  with  the  means  of 
further  exertion.  Where  have  we  now  a  healthy  fafe  port  ?  Halifax 
is  almoft  as  far  as  Europe ;  while  in  the  American  ports  the  tri¬ 
coloured  flag  flies  triumphant  and  fcarcely  a  Britiih  Ihip  is  to  be  feea 
except  as  capture,  .if  appearances  are  fo  unpromifing  now  we  are 
faid  to  be  in  alliance  with  America*  bow  it  will  happen*  ihould  we 
unfortunately  add  them  to  the  number  of  our  enemies^  I  need  not 
predift.  Although  1  had  received  my  fovcrcign’s  fuUeft  approbation 
of  my  conduft  during  that  American  war*  as  will  appear  by  my  cor- 
refpondence  with  his  minifters*  contained  in. my  narrative*  &c.  .pub- 
lilhed  in  1783*  and  in  the  following  pamphlet*  yet*  confidering  every 
perfon  employed  in  fo  important  a  command  as  accountable  at  all 
times  for  their  condud,  I  conceive  myfelf  called  upon  by  a  recent 
publication,  which  has  miftated  material  fafts,  whether  from  error*  or 
a  defire  of  courting  a  late  governor-general  of  India*  1  will  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  determine ;  but  at  a  time  when  my  fcrvices  were  aduaJly 
called  for,  and  thefe  more  than  infinuations  may  make  an  impreffion 
on  the  public,  it  is  my  duty  to  refute  them:  I  therefore  fubmit  the 
following  obfervations  on  Mr.  S  ted  man's  Htftory  of  the  American 
War,  to  the  candid  and  impartial  public*  who  will*  no  doubt*  give 
me  credit  for  my  forbearance  in  not  troubling  them  on  a  fabjefl  until 
forced  into  it  by  an  unprovoked  attack.* 


With  regard  to  the  principal  points  in  difpute  between  ^Sir 
Henry  Clinton  and  Mr.  Stedman,  thofe  namely  that  form  the 
fubjeft  of  the  controverfy  between  that  General  and  Lord  Corn* 
Wallis,  publiflied  fcveral  years  ago,  we  are  of  opinion  now,  as 
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we  were  then,  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  has  the  better  of  the  ar¬ 
gument.  As  to  other  matters,  we  arc  lefs  decided  in  our  opi- 
nion;  though,  with  regard,  to  fa6ls,  there  are  fome  in  which 
Sir  Henry  has  evidently  correded  Mr.  Stedman ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  this  gentleman,  who  appears  to  poflefs  great  can¬ 
dour  and  regard  to  truth,  as  well  as  fine  parts  and  talents  for 
compofition,  will  adopt  not  a  few  of  Sir  Henry’s  corre£fions 
in  any  future  edition  of  his  work.  To  a  fecond  edition  it  will 
probably  come  foon ;  as  it  has  received  the  applaufe  of  candid 
men  of  all  parties,  as  welt  as  the  approbation  of  all  critics,  in 
regard  to  ftyle,  arrangement,  juftnefs,  and  depth  of  obfer- 
vation.  But  to  determine  which  party  is  right,  and  which 
wrong,  in  difputes  of  this  kind,  is  not  properly  our  province  as 
critics.  In  this  chara£ler  we  have  only  to  obferve,  that  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  writes  in  an  eafy  and  perfpicuous  manner,  and 
with  a  dignified  command  of  temper. 


Art.  V.  Sele^ions  from  M.  P.auw^  with  Additions  hy  Daniel 

IVebby  pp.  235.  8vo.  4s.  boards.  Bull  and*  Co. 

Bath^  Dilly,  London.  1795* 

iN  a  brief  introduftion  Mr.  Webb  apologifes  for  his  publica- 
^  tion  by  obferving  that  the  character  of  the  work  is  in  the 
motto  on  the  title-page— 

■  ■  —  Unus  et  alter 

AJfuiiur  pannus.  Hor. 

•  I  know  well/  fays  he,  *  what  muft  attend  a  profefled  negleft  of 
the  lucidus  0  do  \  and  am  prepared  to  meet  at  every  turn  that  peevifli 
rebuke,  non  erat  bis  locus ^  Laws,  however,  by  no  one  lefs  obferved 
than  by  him  who  impofed  them.  Whence  that  elegant  but  cutting 
firi£lure  on  his  art  of  poetry,  that  it  was,  de  arte 9  fine  arte. 

‘If  Horace  could  indulge  himfelf  in  fo  open  a  violation  of  his 
own  laws,  may  I  not  take  advantage  of  the  precedent,  and,  under 
the  prote£iion  of  this  admired  delinquent 9  commit  the  following  little 
work  to  the  judgment  of  the  public 

The  contents  of  this  very  entertaining  little  work  arc, 
I.  General  View  of  the  Americans.  2.  On  the  Population  of 
America.  3.  Of  the  Climate.  4.  Of  the  Cuftoms  and  Man¬ 
ners  peculiar  to  the  Americans.  5.  Of  California.  6.  Of  the 
Colour  of  the  Americans.  7.  Anthropophagi ;  or.  Eaters  of 
human  Flefh.  8.  Of  the  Efkimaux.  9.  Or  the  Patagonians. 
10.  Of  the  Blafards,  and  White  Negroes,  it.  Of  the  Com¬ 
merce  of  Europe  with  America.*  12.  Of  Money,  as  a  Sign  of 
Ciyilifation,*  13.  Of  their  Want  of  Numerical  Terms. 

14.  Of 
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Of  the  State  of  the  Arts  in  Peru,  when  firft  difeovered. 
15.  Of  the  Hofpitalit)r  of  Savages.  i6.  Concluftdn  of  the 
Sublet  on  the  Americans. 

APPENDIX. 

1^;  Of  certain  Cuftoms  which  formerly  prevailed  in  our  He* 
mifphere,  and  which  were  found  among  the  Americans.  18.  Ob> 
ferva'ions  on  our  Globe.  19.  On  the  Egyptians  and  Chinefe. 
JO.  Of  the  Diet  of  the  Egyptians,  ^i.  Of  the  Fine  Arts. 
22.  Of  the  Egyptian  and  Chinefe  Architedlure.  23.  Of  the 
Religion  of  the  Egyptians.  24.  Of  the  Chinefe  Religion. 
25.  Of  the  Egyptian  Government.  26.  Of  the  Chinefe  Go* 
vernmeht. 

EXTRACTS. 

I  *  Of,  THE  Eoyptian  Government. 

5  ,  * 

*  Monarchical,  not  defpotic ;  for  the  king  was  not  judge  ;>  this  be# 
i  longed  to  the  priefls;  nor  could  he  tax  without  their  con 

ithis  relpeft  the  priefts  were  the  Ephori  of  Egypt. 

^  There  is  great  confufion  among  ancient  authors  touching  the  po« 
^lice  of  Egypt;  As  no  national  records  are  extant,  we  cannot  judg^i 
of  their  laws.  We  are' told,  that  all  kinds  of  thefts  were  ai!o  ved  ; 
and  they  are  charged  with  knavery  in  trade  by  the  Greeks,  who  were 
in  their  turn  ftigmatifed  as  lharpers  by  every  other  nation.-^All 
trade  is  but  a  ftruggle  to  over  reach,  ini  which  thofe  who  are  out¬ 
witted  are  very  ready  to  beftow  hard  names  on  their  concurrents.  I 
fufpeftthat  there  is  fomething  of  this  in  the  charafter  given  by  the 

European  to  the  Chinefe  trader.  _  '  .  _ 

‘  The  pontificate  was  hereditary,  ndt  at  the  nomination  of  the 
princci  who,  by  the  origin^  conflitution,  could  not  be  of  the  order. 
When  Sethon,  who  was  pontiff,  made  himfelf  king,  there  was  no 
counterpoife  left  to  the  kingly  power,  which  of  courfe  became  def- 
potic.-^ln  this,  as  in  all  the  mixed  governments  of  antiquity,  a 
third  or  middle  order  was  wanting — a  reprefentative  of  the  people. 

•  From  this  time  the  priells  or  the  military  difpofed  of  the  throne 
by  eleftion  from  among  themfelves,  as  either  prevailed ;  the  people 
wetc  but  a  number,  that  is,  flaves.  The  prince,  if  chofen  from  the 
toiiitary,  affumed  the  priefthood }  there  was  no  control  left. 

L  culture  conftituted  the  riches  of  Egypt ;  fertility  of  foil,  and 

facility  of  culture,  extreme.  Hence  pyramids  and  public  works  are 
no  proof  bf  the  riches  of  the  prince ;  they  were  the  works,  the  paflion, 
[of  a  people  little  employed  in  providing  the  means  of  fubfiftencc. 

I  The  Ptolemies  at  laft  gave  them  a  turn  to  commerce,  which  they  till 
then  bad  defpifed.  This  accounts  for  their  having  had  no  coin  ia 
oarly  times :  no  medals  of  theirs  have  been  found  older  than  Alex¬ 
ander. 

I  *  The  flourifhing  date  of  the  arts  at  the  Macedonian  conqueft  U 
the  beft  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Egyptians. 
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«  The  divifion  of  the  Jews  into  tribes  was  .borrowed  from 
Egyptians.  The  ancient  name  of  Egypt  was  Kypt;  hence  their  de. 
feendants  have  retained  the  name  of  Copts. 

«  They  had  a  phyfician  for  every  malady,  but  no  lawyers ;  all 
pleadings  were  in  writing ;  no  torture  in  criminal  cafes ;  perjury  ca¬ 
pital,  fo  murder.  In  Europe  herefy  and  witchcraft  have  been  pu. 
niAied  more  fevcrcly  than  parricide. 

*  At  this  day  we  burn  the  wife  for  coining,  while  the  hufband,  who 
lets  her  to  work,  k  punilhed  fimply  by  hanging ;  and  this  we  call 
legiflation. 

*  Should  the  preceding  account  of  the  Egyptian  government  be 
thought  (hort  and  imperfect,  it  mult  be  confidered,  firU,  that  the  na¬ 
tional  records  are  loft;  in  the  next  place,  that  the  government,  from 
the  tiihe  of  SetKon,  becoming  defpotic,  the  principles  of  fuch  a  go¬ 
vernment,  if  it  can  be  faid  to  have  any,  mult  be  contained  in  a  very 
fmall  code— the  will  of  the  prince*.* 

•  Of  the  Chinese  Government.  . 

*  Though  the  Chinefe  records  are  extant,  yet,  in  faft,  they  art 
loft  to  us,  from  their  being  written  in  a  language  not  underftood  by 
the  European  miffionaries,  from  whom  alone  we  have  received  our 
information;  accordingly  the  inconfiftencies  of  thefe  good  .fathers 
with  thcmfelvcs,  and  their  contradidlions  of  one  another,  point  out 
the  fource  of  their  intelligence  to  be  no  other  than  the  vague  reports 
of  ignorant,  or,  it  may  be,  deligning  individuals. 

‘  The  extreme  referve  of  die  Egyptian  priefts,  their  contempt  of 
foreigners^  and  above  all,  a  total  ignorance  of  the  hieroglyphic  lan¬ 
guage,  in  which  the  facred  and  political  records  were  written,  had 
kept  the  Greeks  who  vifited  Egypt  equally  in  the  dark,,  and  made 
their  inconfiftencies  and  contradidions  run  parallel  with  thofe  of  the 
European  nulTionaries. 

•  *  Plato  fpeht  thirteen  years  in  Egypt,  yet  how  little  do  we  learn  of 
the  country  from  him.  This  feems  to  confirm  the  report,  that  he 
gave  up  his  time  to  trade,  dealing  largely  in  the  importation  of  oil 
Ifom  Attica,  of  which  the  Egyptians  were  remaikably  fond.  I  mull 
add  to  this  anecdote  the  following : — «  Exercitatuj  eft  apud  Ariftonm 
‘  Argi^vvm  palaftritam^  pec  defunt  qui  in  Ifthmo  luQatum  ejfe  dicant! 

Dioc.  Laer. . The  union  of  the  wreftler  and  oil-merchant  with 

the  exalted  title  of  the  divine  philofopher,  affords  a  notable  example 
of  the  nature  and  verfatility  of  the  Greek  genius  f . 

*  In  early  times  China,  like  all  other  regions  of  great  extent,  was  un¬ 
der  the  government  of  fevcral  little  Khans,  or  Caciques,  independent 
on  each  other,  but  limited  at  home.  Thefe  petty  princes,  in  proccis 
of  time,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  one,  who,  by  the  nature  of  con- 
queli,  became  a  defpot. 

‘  Before  the  firft  Tartar  conqueft,  the  adminiftration  under  the 
emperors  was  in  the  bands  of  eunuchs ;  as  thefe  could  have  no 
niily,  the  emperors  were  heirs  to  their  fortunes.  On  the  fame  prin- 

*  The  tWQ  laft  paragraphs  are  by  Mr.  Webb. 

f  'I'he  firii  three  paragraphs,  and  the  four  laft,  in  this  extrad, 
by  Mv- Webb — In  the  Sclcdions,  what  is  Mr.  Webb’s  is  dillin- 
gulfiitd  by  italics. 
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tlie  entire  family  of  every  criminal  who  fufFers  death  Is  totally 
fextinguiflied.  The  exigence  of  two  fuch  culloms  afcertain  the  charudlcr 
of  the  governinent.  One  of  the  emperors  would  have  abrogated  this  in¬ 
human  law ;  it  was  faid  to  him;  ‘  Do  fo,  when  you  govern  men ; 

\  Haves  are.  not  men.’— The  emperor  might  have  replied,  Thefe 
Haves  would  have  been  men,  had  it  not  been  for  the  councils  of  fuch 
knaves  as  you  are;  .  ;  , .  ^  * 

‘  Daughters  cannot  inherit,  becaufe  they  cannot  facrifice  to  the 
manes  of  their  parents.— That  is,  they  are  forbidden  to  facrifice,  that 
they  may  not  inherit,  and  thereby  their  fortunes  become  efeheats  to 
the  prince.  .Such  is  the  logic  of  defpotifm. 

♦  The  whip  and  the  cudgel  are  the  principal  engines  of  Chinefe 
government.  Is  a  favourite  courtier  baftinadoed  to-day,  he  will  come 
out  to-morrow  without  a  bluHi.  A  Have  may  be  mortified,  he 
cannot  be  diflionoured.  ... 

.  ‘  Of  all  the  people  on  the  earth  the  Chinefe  have  the  llrongeft 
paflion  for  commerce*;  the  government  takes  advantage  of  this 
fpirit,  and  grinds  the  merchant  by  excels ve  extortions;  the  mer¬ 
chants  have  no  balance  againfi  thefe  preffures  but  in  the  deceits  and 
tricks  which  they  pr^ftife  on  each  other-;  and  •  ftlll  more  upon  fo¬ 
reigners;  the  magiftrate  connives  at  the  frauds  by  which  he  is  a 
gainer. — After  all,  is  not  the  knavery  more  in  the  ruler  than  in  the 
trader  ? 

'  Among  the  Inhabitants  of  China,  the  peafants  alone  might  have 
Tome  degree  of  happinefs  from  their  innocence  and  indullry  ;  but 
fuch  is  the  undiftinguiftiing  fpirit  of  tyranny,  that  they  derive  no  ad¬ 
vantage  from  their  virtues,  oppreffed  ^nd  ruined  Ky  thofe  two  pefts 
of  de^oiifm,  arbitrary  taxation  and  the  corvee.— By  corvee  is  un- 
derftood  all  fcrvices  forced  by  government  on  the  peaSint,  without 
payment  or  confideration. -Thanks  to  the  good-fenfe  and  fturdinefs  of 

.  ♦  *  Thei^e  is  a  people  on  the  earth,  who  will  dlfpute  this  point  with 
the  Ohinele.  Has  it  not  been  a  pa  IS  on  for  commerce  that  has  led  us 
to  that  fatal  pretenfion,  the  d-ominion  of  the  fea: — a  pretenfion  to¬ 
tally  repugnant  to  the  genius  and  moderation  Cf  our  internal  go¬ 
vernment?  The  following  paffage  on  this  fubjeft  is  extremely  ia- 
teretting : 

.*  On  a  eu  occafion  d’obferver,*  dit  Ifocrate,  ^  que  tous  les  peuplet 
dc  la  Grecc  qu;  ont  eu  Tempire  de  la  mer,  ou  qui  ont  feulment  ofe  y 
afpirer,  fe  font  plon^es  dans  un  abynie  de  dclaflres  ct  dc  calamites. 
Cette  domination-la.  ajoute-t'il,  n’ell  point  naturelle :  e’eft  une  chi- 
mere,  qui  enivre  tellement  les  homines,  qu’elle  leur  ote  les  fens  com- 
mun ;  et  ils  s’attirent  tant  d’ennemis,  et  dcs  ennemis  fi  redoubtales, 
qu’il  leur  ell  impoffible  d’y  rcfillcr  i  la  longue :  les  habiians  des  cotes, 
les  habitatis  des  lies,  les  puilTances  voifines,  les  puilTances  eloignees, 
enfin  toutes  s’arment  entr’elles  centre  ceux  qui  ont  ufurpe  Tempirc  dc 
la  mer,  comme  centre  les  tyrans  du  gente  humain. 

•  Ne  femble^t’il  pas  qu’  Ifocrate  ait  voulu  dcligner  par  ccs  cx- 
preffions  la  Grande  Bretagne,  et  lui  predire  exaftement  tout  ce  qui 
lui  ell  arrive,  et  tout  ce  qui  lui  arrivera  encore,  fi  elle  ne  juge  apropos 
d'adopter.des  principes  plus  moderecs,  et  de  fuivre  des  maximes  plus 
cquitables  ?*— Philo/*  fur  les  Grfci. 
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our  ancefiors,  there  is  no  fuch  word  in  our  language>  becaufe  there 
DO  inch  thing  in  our  poKce. 

*  *  In  civil  matters  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  decifion  of  the 

judge. - Appeal  implies  fubordination ;  defpotifm  knows  no  fuch 

thing:  the  delegate  of  a  defpot  is  himfelf  a  dcfpot.  The  limitation 
of  his  power  would  be  a  precedent  againft  the  government  of  the  fo« 
vereign ;  it  would  deftroy  the  fimplicity  of  the  machine^  which  has 
but  two  fprings — command  and  obedience. 

*  Through  ail  the  regions  of  the  earth  defpotifm  has,  and  can  have, 
but  one  charadier ;  this  uniformity  fprings  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  the  thing  itfelf  from  the  nature  of  man;  not  as  Montefquiea 
would  have  it,  from  a  hot  fun,  and  the  influence  of  climate :  h  was 
not  a  laxity  of  fibre  that  enflaved  the  Mofeovite. 

<  I  cannot  take  leave  of  my  author  without  profefling  the  higheft 
efteem  of  his  genius  and  erudition*  The  founded  criticifm  in  things 
which  are  open  to  proof,  the  moft  ingenious  conje^ure  in  fuch  as  are 
not,  diflinguifh  his  progrefs  through  the  natural  hiftory  of  man,  from 
Che  favage  of  Canada  to  the  poliihed  citizen  of  Athens 

\ 

Of  M.  Pauw  we  have  already  given  our  opinion  on  different 
occafions*  We  profefs^  with  Mr.  Webb,  the  highefl  efteem  of 
his  genius  and  erudition;  the  foundnefs  of  his  criticifm  in  things 
which  are  open  to  proof,  the  moft  ingenious  conjeffure  in  fuch 
as  are  not.  There  appears  to  be  a  congeniality  of  mind  be« 
tween  M.  Pauw  and  Mr.  Webb,  his  judicious  and  learned 
commentator*  Wc  very  much  approve  the'pradlice  of  publifh^ 
ing  judicious  fele£lions  of  this  kind  with  obfervattons.  Thus 
•ven  men  of  genius  and  erudition  may  fometimes  be  employed 
more  ufefully  to  the  public,  than  in  the  produ£lion  of  new  vo¬ 
lumes  wholly  their  own.  It  would  be  diflicult  to  point  out  a 
book  of  fo  fmall  a  fize  as  that  before  us,  fraught  with  fo  much 
ingenious  entertainment* 


Art.  VI.  jf  RiVUU)  of  the  Governments  of  Sparta  and  Athens. 
By  IVilliam  Drummond,  pp.  281*  8vo.  5s.  boards.  Nicol, 
Pall-Mall.  London,  1794* 

A  T  a  time  when  the  minds  of  men  are  peculiarly  occupied 
with  the  important  objefls  of  law  and  government,  Mr. 
Drummond  has  thought  that  this  work  might  not  be  conlidered 
as  a  trivial,  or  even  as  an  ufelefs  undertaking. 

« It  has  appeared  to  me,*  fays  he,  •  that  an  accurate  furvey  of  the 
gevemments  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens  might  be  deemed  a  curious  and 

^  See  kii  Recherches  Phitofophiques  fur  lee  Grec^ 
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an  interefting  fpcculatlon^  by  all  thofe  at  lealt,  who^  engaged  in  tho 
(Uidy  of  politics,  would  wi(h  to  confult  the  hiltory  of  nations,  and 
the  experience  of  ages.  With  the  view  of  affording  ibme  afli^nce 
to  thole  readers  who  may  have  had  lefs  leifure  than  myfelf  to  ftudy 
the  fubjefts  of  which  I  have  treated  in  this  volume,  1  undertook  to 
write  it ;  and  if  1  have  failed  in  executing  this  very  laborious  talk, 
the  author,  and  not  the  inaterials  from  which  he  wrote,  will  be  liable 

to  cenfure.  ■ 

\ 

Mr-  Drummond)  in  Chap.  I.  inquires  into  the  caufes  which 
induced  Lycurgus  to  beftow  fo  much  of  his  attention  upon  mi¬ 
litary  affairs.  He  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  attention  paid 
by  Lycurgus  to  military  affairs  may  be  chiefly  aferibed  to  the 
flve  following  caufes : 

*  Firfl)  To  the  internal  fltuation  of  Lacedemon,  and  the  warlike 
difpofition  of  its  inhabitants. 

*  Secondly,  To  the  influence  of  certain  phyfical  caufes  upon  the 
Spartan  charaSer. 

*  Thirdly,  To  the  little  inclination  of  the  Lacedemonians  t» 
commerce. 

*  Fourthly,  To  their  fltuation  with  refpefl  to  the  other  flates  of 
Greece.  And, 

<  Fifthly,  To  the  deflre  which  Lycurgus  feems  to  have  had  of  ren¬ 
dering  his  countrymen  brave,  virtuous,  and  independent.* 

Thefe  points  Mr.  Drummond -proceeds  to  prove  and  illuf- 
trate ;  throwing  fuch  particulars  as  cannot  fo  well,  according  to 
bis  plan,  be  introduced -diredfly  into -the  ftream  of  hit  argu¬ 
ment  %  into  notes ;  and  thefe  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
but  the  end  of  his  dilTertation.  This  method  of  illuftration  be 
)bferves  throughout  the  whole  of  his  book. 

In  Chap.  II.  he  examines  the  difpute  which  arofe  among  an- 
lient  authors  concerning  the  llmllarity  of  the  Spartan  and  Cretan 
tovernments. 

In  Chap.  III.  he  takes  a  general  review  of  the  laws  of  Ly- 
:urgus  relative  to  manners,  conftdercd  under  different  heads, 

Mr.  Drummond,  in  Chap.  IV,  exaniines  the  internal  ar- 
ingement  of  the  Spartan  government. 

Our  author  goes  on  from  Sparta  to  review  the  government 

Athens.  In  Chap.  I.  he  treats  of  the  civil  ordinances  of 
lolon.  Chap.  II.  treats  of  the  aflemblies,  judicial  and  delibe- 
itive,  inftituted  by  Solon.  Chap.  III.  of  the  internal  balance 
>f  power  in  the  government  of  Athens,  as  founded  by  Solon. 

*  Mr.  Drummond,  in  a  flyle  and  manner  which  we  profefs  to  ad- 
tire,  aims  not  at  copioufnefs,  diffiiflon,  or  dilatation,  but  at  brevity, 
fjpidity,  and  energy. 
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Chap.  IV.  of  the  divifion  of  the  Atherrians  into  citizens,  fo- 
journers,  and  fla\xs.  Chap.  V.  of  the  progrefs  of  legiflation' 
among  ancient  nations,  previous  to  the  age  of  Solon  ;  and  of 
certain  remarkable  laws  enabled  by  that  legjflator.  Chap.  VI. 
cf  the  principles  of  the  Athenian  government. — From  his  in-» 
yeftigation  refpcvSling  Atheps  he  infers,  that  the  leading  prin¬ 
ciples  cf  the  Athenian  conftitution  were  patriotifm,  juftice,  pru¬ 
dence,  honour,  and  moderation.  ^I'he  kws  and  government  of 
Solon  occafioned  the  elevation  of  Athens.  The  power  of  Philip  , 
firft  obfeured  this  fplendid  theatre  cf  liberty ;  the  reftlefs  ambi- 
tion  of  Rome  threw  a  ftill  darker  gloom  upon  its  glory ;  and 
^I'urkifli  defpotifm  has  finally  dropt  the  curtain  on  the  feene. 

EXTRACTS. 

Of  the  Spartan  Helots. 

*  If  It  had  not  been  attefted  by  a  writer  whofe  word  is  of  high  ay- 
thority,  we  ftiould  fcarctly  have  been  able  to  believe  the  horrid  re^ 
cital  which  1  hucydides  has  given  lis  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  hif- 
tory.  An  edi^l  was  i/Tued  at  Sparta,  inviting  the  Helotse  to  join  the 
army,  and  immediate  enfranchifement  was  promifed  to  thofe  who 
ihould  prefent  themfelves  in  the  city  for  that  purpofe.  .  Two  thoufand 
of  the  llouteft  of  the  flaves  afTembied  together.  ‘  They  were  crowned, 
and  led  to  the  altar:-— but  for  what  purpofe?— not  to  fwear  fidelity, 
tp  the  Jaws  of  Sparta,  but  to  bleed,  the  devoted  victims  of.  her  in¬ 
human  jealoiify.  Were  there  then  no  laws,  divine  or  human,  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  cruel,  unjuft,  and  treacherous  maCacre?  How  could  the 
Spartans  ever  fpeak  again  of  public  faith  ?  How  could  they  evet 
again  confide  in  the  juhree  and  horour  of  others ;  or  how  could  they 
^ver  more  repeat  their  prayers  to  the  gods,  in  thofe  temples  which 
they  had  polluted  with  fuch  a  fanguinary  facrifice? 

*  Plutarch  corroborates  the  opinion,  which,  for  the  honour  of 
human  nature,  we  unwillingly  form,  of  the  fituation  of  the  Helots.' 
Thefe  unhappy  flaves  w'ere  compelled  to  inebriate  themfelves,  fays 
the  biographer,  in  order  to  fl\ew  to  the  youth  of  Sparta  all  the  fliame 
of  intoxication. 

‘  In  this  (late,  when  their  minds  were  worked  up  to  a  momentary 
madnefs,  they  were  made  to  commit  every  excefs  which  paffion,  in¬ 
temperance,  or  juft  could  diflate.  They  fung'  obfeene  fongs,  and 
threw  themfelves  into  indecent  pollures,  that  they  might  fhew  the  de¬ 
formity  of  debauchery  in'^all  its  fhapes.  But  was  this  a  fchool  in  which 
modefty  was  to  learn  morality?  Surely  it  is  better  to  teach  the  love 
of  virtue  from  pradicc,  than  the  abhorrence  of  vice  from  example. 

*  Many  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  juftly  expreffed 
their  indignation  at  the  ambu flies  fo  frequently  laid  for  the  unhappy 
Helotxf.  While  thefe  unarmed  flaves  were  employed  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  thofe  fields,  the  fruits  of  which  they  never  gathered  for  them¬ 
felves,  the  Spat  tans  ruflied  from  the  places  where  they  were  concealedj 
and  flaughte^cd  without  mercy  the  unrefifting  viftims  of  their  airo* 
pous  perfidy. 
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^  It  were  needlefs  to  expatiate  at  greater  length  upon  a  fubjedl 
which,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  Spartan  name,  has  beeh  already  but  too 
fully  difcufled.  It  reniains  only  to  be  obfervcd,  in  the  language  of 
Pjutarch,  that  at  Lacedemon  men  lived  in  the  extremes  of  flavery 
and  freedom/ 

The  Characters  of  Solon  andLycurgus, 

*  In  comparing  Solon  with  Lycurgus,  we  find  the  Athenian  had 
more  forbearance;  the  Spartan  greater  fortitude.  The  firft  was  par 
tiently  courageous ;  the  fecond  was  daringly  intrepid  :  the  one  en¬ 
couraged  philofophy  and  the  arts;  the  other  was  infiruiled  in  neitlier, 
and  difcouraged  both:  the  firft  gave  his  attention  to  civil  ordinances 
only ;  the  fecond  was  no  lefs  employed  in  attending  to  military  affairs^ 

Solon  confulted  the  happinefs  of  the  people ;  Lycurgus  confiderecj 
their  grandeur/ 


The  importance  of  being  well  acquainted  with  the  ancieots, 
as  is  obferved  by  our  author,  with  their  laws,  manners,  and 
their  cuftoms,  demands  no  animadverfion  or  illuftration.  There 
are  fo  many  monuments  of  virtue  ^nd  prudence  yet  to  be  found 
amidft  the  ruins  of  ,antiquity,  from  which  we  might  learn  great 
and  important  leflbns,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  that  we 
ought  anxioufly  to  apply  ourfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  the  ancients, 
and  to  the  contemplation  of  their  example.  On  the  importance 
of  his  fubje£l  we  perfectly  agree  with  our  ingenious  and  learned 
•  author.  Even  the  remains  and  wrecks  of  antiquity  prefent  to 
the  attentive  reader  the  mod  ufeful  as  well  as  profound  maxims 
in  morals  and  in  politics.  See  what  we  have  faid  on  this  fubjecl 
in  the  Political  Appendix  fubjoined  to  this  Review  for  the  month 
of  April  1794,  page  313.  ^ 

Although  there  he  not  very  mtich  in  this  volume,  of  political 
reflcdlion,  of  importance,  that  has  not  been  remarked  by  Mon- 
telquieu,  and  other  writers,  yet  it  has  the  merit  of  judicious  and 
clear  arrangement,  and  of  a  proper  and  eafy  ftyle.  The  author 
has  been  infpired  by  a  juft  degree  of  enthuftafm  by  his  fubjeft, 
which  he  has  furveyed  in  the  light  of  fenfibility  and  tafte,  learn¬ 
ing,  and  moral  and  political  philofophy.  We  do  not  know  a 
more  ufeful  and'agreeable  introdu£lion  to  the  ftudy  of  what  i% 
moft  interefting  in  thehiftory  of  the  renowned  republics  of  La- 
cedemon  and  Athens.  The  author,  we  undcrftand,  is  yet  in 
early  life.  The  ftudies  he  purfaes  are  elegant,  honourable,  and 
delightful  to  himfeif,  and  tend  to  the  am>jfement  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  others.  Therefore  we  hope  that  this  will- not 
literary  production. 
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Art.  VII.  An  InveRigation  of  the  Principles  of  Knowledge^  ant 
of  the  Progrefs  of  Reafn.,  from  Serfe  to  Science  and  Phitofophy. 
?y  farms  Hutton^  M*  D*  and  F*  R»  S%  Edium^  3 

Edinburgh)  1794- 

[  Continued from  our  laji  Number,  j 

A  S  in  the  former  part  of  this  fyftem  all  knowledge  is  con-' 
(idered  as  being  comprehended  in  fenfation  and  conception, 
the  Docioi:  confiders,  in  Se<£l.  IVth,  more  fully  the  nature  of 
conception.  The  diftin<^ion  between  fenfation  and  conception 
has  been  already  (fated.  He  now  diftinguifhes  imagination  from 
conception)  and  employs  it  to  exprefs  that  faculty  of  the  mind 
by  which)  during  perception,  a  certain  figured  thing  is  con¬ 
ceived. — ‘  It  muft  now  appear  (fays  he)  that  the  only  diftinc- 
^  tion  to  be  mac^  in  things  conceived  and  imagined  is  this,  that 

*  thing's  imagined  have  neceffarily  the  qualities  of  magnitude 
and  figure,  which  are  the  properties  of  things  conceived  ac- 

}  cording  to  this  particular  mode  of  adlion ;  whereas  the  mind 

*  may  alfo  conceive  other  things  without  fuch  properties,  and 

*  ih  that  cafe  thefe  conceptions  are  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 

*  things  imagined.’  In  Chap.  Ud.  he  goes  on  .  to  diftinguifh 
conception  from  underfianding,  in  the  conclufion  of  which  he 
thus  exprefl'es  himfelf:  ‘  It  may  now  be  obferved,  that  a  con- 
‘  ception  of  the  mind,  when  the  fteps  employed  are  known  in' 

refle£fion,  becomes  an  underfianding^  and  is  faid  to  be  a 

*  judgment  in  having  employed  reafon;  whereas  a  judgment  of 
^  the  mind,  in  which  no  part  of  the  progrefs  has  been  invefti- 

*  gated  in  reflecting,  muft  be  confidcred  only  as  a  conception# 

*  Conception  will  thus  appear  to  be  a  negative  term,  expreffing 
\  knowledge,  which  is  not  farther  known  or  underftood.’ 

In  the'Ucffor’s  fyftem,  the  great  diftin£tion  between  fenfa¬ 
tion  and  conc^tion  depends  upon  the  paifion  and  the  action  of 
the  mind.  He  proceed?,  therefore,  in  Se£l.  Vth,  to  examine 
'  *  Pafjion  in  relation  to  Knowledge*  After  ftating  the  fimilarity 
between  fenfations  and  what  are  commonly  called  paflions,  ih 
•the  fimilarity  of  the  ftate  cf  mind  which  in  both  cafes  is  pro¬ 
duced,  he  diftinguifhes  paflions,  in  Chap.  lid,  as  confiding  in 
fenfation  and  fehtiment.  '  Senfations  are  excited  by  a  caufe  ma- 
nifeftly  external  to  the  mind.  The  paffions,  on  the  contrary, 
take  their  fife  from  caufts  which  certainly  are  not  external,  but 
belong  to  the  mind  iifclf,  where  *  they  are  events  or  adions 
'  ^  not  requiring  the  immediate  influence  of  external,  things,  as 
f  do  fenfations.’  To  this  diftin6)ion  of  (enfual  and  (entimental 
Rffai^ions,  correfponds  the  diftineViOn  of  actions  into  natural  and 

3  moral  s 
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moral ;  natural,  when  they  arife  from  fenfc— moral,  when  they 
firife  from  fentiment.  In  the  natural  hiftory  of  mind  ienfations 
are  our  proper  paflions :  fentiments  being  founded  on  thefe 
paffions,  are  to  be  confidered  only  as  fecondary  things.  Every 
paffion  or  feeling  of  the  mind  is  therefore  to  be  confidered  as 
being  either  original  and  inftindtive,  as  ariling  neceflarily  from 
fenfation  j  or  fecondary  and  fentimental,  as*proceeding  from  the 
ideas  of  the  mind;  To  this  theory  the  Doctor  is  fenfible  that 
there  is  an  apparent  objedion  in  the  nature  of  the  paffion  of  fear^ 
which  may  be  confidered  at  firft  as  a  proper  fentiment;  and 
therefore,  in  the  next  chapter,  he  endeavours,  with  confiderable 
ingenuity,  to  anfwer  it. 

in  Seft.  Vlth.  be  cpnAders  *  ASlion  in  relation  to  Knowledge.* 
In  entering  upon  this  inquiry  he  begins  by  (hewing,  that  all 
adions  are  equity  to  be  cbniidered  as  adions  of  mind,  and  by 
diftinguiffiing  what  are  commonly  called  voluntary  and  involuiir 
tary  adions ;  by  the  firft  of  which  he  underftands  thofe  a^dions 
In  which  the  mind  is  confcious  of  having  formed  the  defign ;  and 
by  the  fecond,  thofe  in  which  the  mind  a^ds,  but  without  the 
confcioufnefs  of  defign.  ,Of  both  thefe  fpecies  of  adion  the 
caufes,  he  thinks,  are  undeniably  the  feelings  of  pain  or  plea* 
fure,  with,  this  difference  only,  that  in  the  cafe  of  fenfation  it  is 
faid  to  be  Ample  pleafure  or  pain  which  is  felt;  while,  i^  the 
cafe  of  fentiment,  the  feeling  is*  of  a  more  compound  nature^ 
and  has  various  denominations,  according  to  the  nature  of  it$ 
compoAtion,  fuch  as  joy,  grief,  hope,  Sec.  ^  The  term  voluq* 

‘  tary  (fays  he),  in  relation  to  the  mind,  means  a  previous  con-^ 
f  fcioufnefs  or  knowledge  of  the  thing  to  be  done,  or  a£l  to  be 
f  exerted  ;  therefore  involuntary  means  negatively  that  the  mind 
^  has  no  fuch  previous  knowledge,  But  when  the  action  is  in* 

*  voluntary,  and  not  didlated  immediately  by  the  will,  there 
pleafure  and  pain  are  the  more  immeJiate  motives  of  the 
jf  action,,  and  then  there  are  two  feveral  cafes  that  mav  be  con- 
Adered  in  relation  to  the  natural  order  of  thofe  cauies  and  cf- 
I?  fefts.  The  Arft  of  thefe  is  that  of  fenfation,  where  the  term 
involuntary  means  the  invariable  admonition  or  inAuence  of 
an  agent  difliniStly  different  from  the  confcious  principle,  and 
a£ting  upon  the  mind  not  by  accident  but  i.ccorwiing  to  a  de- 
defign,  where  the  adion  is  direfted  to  an  end  which  is  always 
effected;  confequently  the  action  of  the  mind,  in  (hat cafe,  is 
involuntary,  as  following  of  neceffity  a  caufe  uninAuenced  by 
the  will ;  and  it  is  foreign  or  external  in  relation  to  the  mind« 
In  the  other  cafe,  which  is  that  of  fentiment,  where  feelings 
of  pleaiure  and  pain  may  be  variouAy  connected  with  the  fame 
or  Amilar  fentiments  in  the  progrefs  of  grf'Wmg  minds,  there 
an  fiction  which  Ibmetimes  follows  one  fentiment  and  fometimes 

‘  another^^ 
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‘  another,  according  as  one  kind  of  fentiment  may  be  Variouflv 

*  connected  with  plealure  or  pain,  that  action  cannot  be  faid  to 

*  follow  an  invariable  caufe,  but  one  that  is  modified  by  the 

*  former  operations  of  the  mind  ;  and  therefore  this  action  can- 
^  not  be  faid  to  be  involuntary,  although  pleafure  and  pain  may 
^  be  always  acknowledged,  in  this  tranfaftion,  as  condudting 
^  powers  ;  for  here  the  admonition  of  pleafure  and  pain,  though 

*  really  paflions  of  the  mind,  are  not  immediately  derived  from  the 

*  adlion  of  an  external  caufe,  but  are  derived  from  a  fourcc  that 
^  may  be  inveftigated  in  the  formation  of  fentiments  and  opU 
^  nions,  operations  proper  to  the  mind  itfelf,  although  ulti- 

*  mately  or  remotely  founded  upon  the  information  of  a  foreign 
^  or  external  caufe.  From  this  view  of  the  fubjedt  it  will  ap. 

*  pear,  that  whatever  pleafes  or  difpleafes  in  fentiment,  niuft  be 
^  confidered  as  a  caufe  which  is  proper  to  the  mind  ;  and  fo  far 
^  as  adlion  (hall  be  conceived  to  follow  necefiarily  that  caufe,  it 
^  muft  be  faid  to  be  a  voluntary  adlion/ 

In  the  remaining  chapter  the  Dodlor  goes  on  to  apply  this 
theory,  with  great  ingenuity,  to  the  explanation  of  inftindlivc 
adlions,  and  to  the  iilufiration  of  the  gradual  progrefs  of  the 
mind  in  knowledge,  or  ‘  the  manner  in  which  animal  becomes 
^  gradually  a  voluatary  agent,  from  one  that  before  had  only  in- 

*  voluntary,  that  is  to  fay,  inftindtive  adlion,  and  in  which  the 
^  mind  rifes  by  fucceffive  fteps  to  the  knowledge  of  itfelf.* 

Sedlion  Vllth,  Concerning  Ideas.  As  fenfation  is  a  paflion 
of  mind  which  uniformly  follows  the  operation  of  an  external 
caufe,  and  as  perception  is  an  adlion  of  mihd  immediately  con- 
ned^.d  with  fenfation,  it  is  plain  that or  thought  cannot 
belong  to  either  of  thefe  fources  of  knowledge.  This  fpecics 
of  thought,  therefore,  muft  be  conception,  fo  far  as  by  concep¬ 
tion  is  underftood  knowledge  produced  in  the  mind  itfelf,  and 
iK)t  following  immediately  in  confequence  of  foreign  influence. 

*  Among  the  various  conceptions  of  mind,  then,  idea  may  be 

*  diftinguiflied  as  being  only  the  reprefentation  of  knowledge 
^  which  had  already  been  produced  in  the  mind;  and  in  this 

*  cafe,  by  whatever  term  (hall  be  exprefled  the  reprefented  know- 

*  ledge  (now  called  idea),  it  will  be  evident  that  it  is  by  the  fa- 

*  culty  of  memory  this  is  efFedled.*  Memory,  however,  the 
Dodlor  thinks  it  neceflary  to  diftinguifti  into  two  kinds,  viz.  in- 
ftindlive  and  confeious  meniory.  An  animal  who  had  perceived 
an  objed,  remembers  it.  This,  however,  is  only  inllindtivc 
knowledge ;  it  is  not  thought^  the  operation  of  a  refledling  ani¬ 
mal,  or  confeious  knowledge;  it  is  only  knowledge  as  the  caufe 
of  adlion  in  the  mind,  which  thus  adls  inftinclively  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  knowledge.  In  confeious  memory,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  perfen,  w^ho  in  perceiving  an  objedl  remembers  it,  not 
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jtmly  knows  it  like  the  animal,  but  ftill  farther  knows  that  he 
knows  it,  or  that  he  had  perceived  it  before.  In  this  there  i% 
not  fimply  a  reprefentation  of  former  knowledge,  there  is  an 
aft  of  refleftion  interpofed,  by  which  the  former  and  the  prefent 
knowledge  are  related  to  the  fame  confeious  mind.  This  faculty  ' 
the  Doftor  concludes  to  be  natural  to  man,  and  which  wc  have 
no  reafon  to  aferibe  to  any  other  animal. 

\  In  the  fecond*  chapter  the  ideas  of  fenfation  and  perception 
are  examined.  As  ideas  are  the  reprefentations  of  former  know¬ 
ledge,  they  may  naturally  follow  the  divifions  of  that  knowledge; 
and  as  this  has  been  di(tingui(hed  into  pailion  and  aftion,  the 
Doftor  thinks  there  is  a  propriety  and  neceffity  of  diftinguifhing 
our  ideas  in  the  fame  manner,  into  paflion  and  aftion ;  the  one 
being  reprefentations  of  our  knowledge  by  fenfation,  the  other 
of  our  knowledge  by  perception.  From  thence  the  Doftor 
proceeds  to  fome  curious  inquiries  into  the  difference  between 
thefe  two  fpecies  of  ideas  with  regartj  to  the  manner  of  their 
produftion,  and  the  different  degrees  of  facility  with  which  froni 
thence  they  may  be  recalled.  This  term  of  pajftve  ideas,  how¬ 
ever,  he  explains  in  the  next  chapter,  as  only  to  be  underftood 
as  relating  to  the  knowledge  which  fuch  ideas  reprefent ;  and 
labours  to  prove,  that  in  all  cafes  the  mind  is  aftive  in  forming 
ideas,  as  it  is  pafllive  in  being  ma^e  to  know.  It  is  here,  ac¬ 
cordingly,,  that,  in  the  Doftor’s  opinion,  the  moft  important  of 
all  diftindlions  between  knowledge  and  idea  takes  place,  the  one 
being  produced  by  the  aftion  of  an  external  caufe,  the  other  by 
the  aftion  of  the  mind  itfelf.  The  one  attended. with  the  in¬ 
formation  of  a  thing  otherwife  unknown ;  the  other  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  itfelf,  being  confeious  of  this  aftion  in  reflcc-  ^ 

tion,  or  having  difeovered  it  in  reafon.  Idea,  therefore,  in  the 
fcience  of  metaphyfics,  is  fynonymous  with  thought,  and  is  pro¬ 
perly  contrafted  with  that  knowledge  which  enters  from  with¬ 
out,  or  is  excited  by  a  foreign  caufe,  of  which  we  have  not  any 
farther  knowledge.  After  illuftrating,  with  much  earneftnefs, 
the  neceffity  of  this  diftinftion  to  the  proper  profecution  of 
philofophy,  he  goes  on,  in  Chap.  V th,  to  confider  the  Dijiinc^ 
tion  of  Ideas*  ' 

We  regret  that  it  is  impoflible  for  us^  without  tranfcribing 
the  whole  of  the  chapter,  to  give  our  readers  any  accurate  no^ 
tion  of  the  various  and  minute  diftinftions  which  the  Doftor 
makes  on  this.abftrufe  fubjeft.  The  following  is  a  very  general 
outline  of  his  opinions.  As  fenfation  and  conception  are  con- 
fidered  as  the  two  fources  of  our  knowledge,  ideas  may  be  dif- 
:  tinguifhed  as  fimple  or  compound,  in  reference  to  thefe  divi¬ 
fions:  fimple  when  they  refer  to  one  only  of  thefe  fources;  and 
jpompound  when  they  are  formed  from  both,  as  in  the  cafe  of 

perception. 
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perception.  In  the  natural  hiftory  of  man,  however,  it  is  com* 
pound  ideas  which  firft  are  formed.  All  ideas  of  external 
things  are  compound ;  and  beyond  thefe  natural  ideas,  as  the 
Doctor  calls  them,  the  brute  animal  does  not  feem  to  advance. 
In  man,  the  hrft  ftep  in  his  progrefs  is  the  formation  of  abftra(S 
ideas,  or  the  decompoTition  of  thefe  natural  compound  ideas 
into  their  iimple  ones,  as  in  the  conception  of  colour  without 


figure,  &c.  and  thus  natural  ideas  are  contrailed  with  abjlrad 
ideas.— But,  befides  this  decompofition,  men  can  alfo  conned 
again  thefe  fimple  ideas  into  arbitrary  claiTes  ;  and  thus  general 
ideas  are  produced,  which  is  a  farther  operation  of  mind,  or  a 
judgment  relating  to  the  objects  of  our  knowledge ;  and  when 
an  idea  comes  to  be  fo  general  that  it  is  properly  applicable  to 
every  thing  that  is  known  or  conceived,  then  it  may  properly 
be  called  an  univerJaL — Of  this  laft  defeription  he  gives  an  in* 
fiance  in  ihe  ideas  of  quantity  and  quality. 

In  the  conc'.ufion  of  this  long  difquifition  into  idea,  the 
Do^Slor  enters  into  an  examination  of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  I^ocke 
end  Bithop  Berkeley  upon  this  fubjed ;  a  part  of  his  work 
which  we  recommend  to  the  perufal  of  our  readers,  as  contain* 
ing  many  acute,  and,  we  think,  alfo  many  juft  obfervations  on 
the  fyftcrns  of  thefe  celebrated  philofo^hers. 

Se6t.  IXth.  Of  Riofon  as  a  Faculty  of  Mind.^\n  the  prcced- 
ing  part  of  this  fyftcm  knowledge  is  confidered  ^  the  caufe  or 
means  of  idea. — In  like  manner  (feys  he)  it  will  be  found,  that 
idea  is  the  means  of  reafon  or  underftanding,  fo  far  as  without 
idea  this  faculty  of  the  mind  could  not  proceed.  In  the  biftory 
of  mind,  therefore,  the  faculty  of  reafon  comes  next  to  be  the 
fubje£I  of  inquiry.  By  the  term  reafon  the  Doilor  underftands 

*  a  comparing  operation,  in  which  the  mind  forms  knowledge, 
‘  which  is  termed  judgment.*  In  the  firft  chapter,  accordingly, 
he  endeavours  to  explain  the  conditions  which  are  neceflary  for 
this  operation.  Thefe  conditions  he  thinks  to  be,  ift,  the  prior 
knowledge  of  identity  and  diverfity}  for  without  this  the  mind, 
in  the  cafe  of  two  fenfations  or  two  perceptioiis,  might  indeed 
acquire  two  different  fpecics  of  knowledge,  but  could  acquire 
no  knowledge  of  their  relation.  ‘  Hence  it  will  appear  (fays 
J  he)  that  the  mind,  in  order  to  judge  confeioufly  of  things  by 

*  comparifon,  and  thus  increafe  its  knowledge,  muft  firft  have 
<  learned  to  conceive  identity  and  diverfity.  But  how  is  the 
f  mind  to  conceive  fuch  a  thing  until  it  (hall  have  formed  a  com- 
f  parifon  in  knowing  fimilar  and  diflimilar  things  f  Thus  it 
‘  will  appear,  that  the  mind  muft  have  firft  compared  things 
^  inftinSivcly  before  it  can  have  formed  a  comparifon  or  com- 

*  pared  knowingly,  which  is  ss  different  from  comparing  in- 

*  ftin^vely,  as  it  is  to  a<^  from  knowledge  without  necefiity, 

‘  and 


/ 
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<  and  to  ail  fronn  neceffity  without  knowledge.’ — But,  adJyj 
is  this  judgment  to  be  formed  without  fome  mean,  by 
^ich  two  things  not  exifting  together  may  be  compared  ?  This 
bean  muft  be  fomething  exifting  in  the  mind  itielf,  and  not 
omethiog  only  exifting  in  a  certain  time.  It  is  hence  that 
(Jea,  of  the  reprefentation  of  former  knowledge  of  the  fame 
affords  the  mean  by  which  this  operation  of  mind  is 

Mrformed. 

'  In  rfje  two  next  chapters,  the  firft  of  which  is  entitled,  Of 
Utofont  as  forming  natural  Ideas  proper  to  conduSl  the  animal 
Mind,  which  alls  without  thinking’,  and  the  ad.  Of  Reafon,  at 
'trming  intelleHual  Ideas  proper  to  the  fcientlfic  Mind,  which  thinti 
vithout  ailing,  in  order  to  form  Motives  for  its  future  ConduUi 
he'Doilor  purfues  at  great  length  the  examination  of  this  ful- 
eft.  The  refult  of  his  inquiries  we  fhall  give  in  his  own' 
rordst-i'*  The  theory  here  propofed  of  the  progrefs  of  mind 
conftfts  in  this :  ift.  That  the  animal  knowledge  of  things 
which  ferves  for  the  immediate  purpofe  of  life,  proceeds  alto» 
gether  upon  the  aflimilating  of  things,  or  of  knowledge  that 
is  naturally  diftin£l.  2dly.  That  human  knowledge  begins 
after  the  animal  knowledge,  and  proceeds  upon  the  oppofite 
principle :  the  diftinguKBing  of  things  or  knowledge  already 
affimilated  and  aftbciated  into  nati^ral  ideas.  3dly.  That  after 
the  mind  of  man  has  diftinguifhe'd  as  well  as  affimilated  the 
natural  objeifts  of  his  reafoning,  he  next  affimilates  the  ob« 
jefts  wbch  he  Mhl  diftinguilhed.  Here  begins  the  confcious 
operation  of  mind  in  -contradiftinAion  to  inftinftive,  w'hich 
all  his  operations  were  before.  It  is  then,  and  .  then  only, 
that  man  knows  things  to  be  what  he  thinks  them;  that  s,  he 
forms  a  confcious  opinion  or  idea  of  things/ 

[  To  be  continued,  } 


VIII.  Ayourney^  In  the  Tear  1793,  through  Flanders^ 
Brabant^  and  Germany^  to  Switzerland,  By  C.  E/ie,  pp,  381. 
8vo.  boards.  London :  printed  for  J.  Debrett,  oppofitc 
Burlington  Houfe.  1795* 

pOURS  to  the  continent  for  amufement,  curiofity,  or 
^  health,  have  of  late  produced  numerous  volumes,  of  which 
>ine  are  not  without  merit,  others  indifFerent,  and  the  fiir 
reatcr  part  good  for  nothing.  It  was  thus  an  ancient  poet 
haraiterifed  his  own  works : 

Sunt  bonay  funt  quadam  mediocriay  funt  mala  i>ura. 

Martial. 

This 


♦  ,  t  >  *  '  . 

ilS  Efte’x  journey  through  FlanJerSy  H 

* 

Thrs  author,  though  a  man  of  letters,  omitting  his  ^egrCi^ 
profeifion,  and  placC'  of  rcfidence,  has  favoured  us  with  little 
more  than  the  half  of  his  name.  Ffom^  the  4th  page  we  learn 
that  he  is  of  the  clerical  order,  where  hfc  tellt  his  readers,  that,- 
having  taken  leave  of  his  ccclefiaftical  fii’periors,  confiding 
[committing]  each  fmall  qharge  he  held  to  men  better  than  him- 
felf,  and  having  fold  his  notes  before  he  had  written  a  word  of 
them,  he  left  London,  and  in  July  took  the  ftraight  road  to 
Dover.  Of  the  many  intermediate  pleafing  feenes  he  has  fe- 
le£ted  a  few  which  pleafed  him  moft.  That  ancient-  harbour,’ 
it  is  noted,  has  been  fomewhat  overfbadowed  by  the  laurels  of 
the  war !  Every  quarter  the  port  clearances  ufed  to  be  600 
veffels;  but  in  the  quarter  before  November  1793  the  cuftom- 
houfe  books  report  no  more  than  59.  The  pafl'age  to  Oftend; 
though  three  times  longer  than  to  Calais  or  Boulogne,  was  the 
moft  eligible  of  alK  National  hqftilities  having  prevented  an 
cxcurfion  through  France,  &c.  he  fhaped  his  way  through 
Flanders,  and  the  journey  terminates  on  the  Tyrolefe  Alps. 
The  principal  fubjeds  of  the  volurne  are  biographical  anecdotes; 
remarks  on  the  literature,  geography,  and  hiftory,  of  the  coun¬ 
tries,  towns,  cities,  through  which  he  paffed ;  agriculture,  and 
other  arts  ;  government,  police,  population,  and  religion ;  local 
deferiptions,  manners  ;  colleges,  libraries,  convents,  churches; 
prifons,  &c.  A  minute  analyfis  of  contents  fo  various'in  kind,- 
ib  promifeuoufly  combined,  and  fo  often  repeated,  though  not 
without  a  great  diverfity  of  circumftances,  nrf^ft,  as  difpropor- 
tionate  to  the  dimenfions  of  this  article,  be  fuperfeded.  A  verbal 
enumeration  of  things,  with  references  to  the  pages  where  they 
occur,  would  produce  difguft  in  the  perufal.  A  few  extrafls 
from  the  volume,. it  is  hoped,  will  be  a  fource  of  rational  en¬ 
tertainment. 

The  author  begins  with  a  brief  account  of  his  extraction,  and 
blafted  profpeCls : 


*  Europe,  at  leaft  the  better  parts  of  it,  being,  -by  the  malignity 
of  fomething  vvorfe  than  fortune,  plunged  into  the  bitferne/s  of  war, 
produced,  among  other  evils,  this  journey^.  For  thofe  evils,  his¬ 
tory  muft  be  eager*  to  account,  with  opiniohs  and  emotions  well- 
becoming  the  offended  miniller  of  policy  and  virtue:  but  with  equi¬ 
vocal  continence  (he  refrains  herjelf  f .  It  has  been  her  cuftom, 
unhappily,  to  facrifice  ufe  to  delicacy.  Over  each  crazy  generatioa 
of  offending  Adam,  while  they  have  been  prefent,  (he  has  been  faia 
to  content  herfelf  folely  with  expreffive  filence;  and  it  is  not  till 


•  It  feems  Europe,  (not  the  war),  and  neither  Afric,  Afia^ 
America,  produced  this  book. 

t  This  miniiler  is  a  female. 
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Efte’j  yourney  through  Flanders^  Ifcj 


Ifeqiiiem  [requics]  (hall  have  been  heard  over  the  welcome  tOifib,  that 
there  his  been  a  hgnal  for  urimolefted  t  ruth.  From  thofe  cvils^ 
hard  to  fuffer,  but  harder  to  atone,  what  myriads  of  men,  and  of  th« 
beft  bleffings  man  is  heir  to,  were  doomed,  why  we  know  not,  to 
droop  and  to  decay  •.  My  family  firft  felt  them,  except  from  fym- 
pathy,  in  a  very  limited  degree.  But  ftill  they  felt  them.  For  of  a 
fortune  fo  fmall,  that  nothing  but  caution  and  felf-dental  could  make 
it  the  independence  of  a  very  private  gentleman,  no  fmall ‘part  was 
in  France.  And,  (inall)r,  I  had  at  that  time  in  France  a  fon,  bn  m 
plan  of  lludy,  in  fearch  of  fcience,  no  where  elfe  perhaps  fo  ftrena- 
oofly,'  fo  frugally,  fo  extenfirely  to  be  purfued.  My  fon,  thank 
God,  had  done  his  duty  to  himfelf  and  to  his  condition.  He  bad 
turned  time  to  good  account.  He  had  already  forced  forward  into 
the  foremoft  clalTes  of  that  learning  of  all  others,  the  moft  indifpen- 
fable  to  the  fearful  and  wonderful  frame  of  man  ;  and,  on  more  than 
one  occafion,  at  once  an  adept  in  knowledge,  and  in  language,  he 
had  (hewn  himfelf  able  to  teach,  at  an  age  when  others  are,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  but  beginning  to  learn.* 


'  As  France  "feemed  daily  a  lefs  defirable  afylutn  to  forHgners, 
fome  eftablifhment  was  to  be  fought  equiv^alent  to  the  learned 
focieties  and  public  libraries  of  Paris.  His  learned  friends  re¬ 
commended  an  IxALiAftf  University.  Subjoined  is  a  com¬ 
parative  view  of  the  medical  fyftems  in  Britain  and  Italy: 

•  At  Edinburgh,  thbugh  it  may  be  rationally  proud  of  firll-rate 
men,  and  there  is  flill  in  the  place  fuch  gped  arrangement,  that  it 
in  vogue  to  ftudy  and  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  a  wifh  for  fkill; — yet 
Edinburgh,  for  what  we  wanted,  afforded  only  partial  aid.  There 
is  no  mechanical  fupply  ;  i^e  fuperftitious  prejudices  of  the  place 
forbid  it. 

‘  *  As  for  London,  from  the  nature  of  the  market,  with  talents  in 
fuch  demand,,  and  at  fuch  prices  for  them,  ihere  might- be  many  ac- 
complilhed  men  in  it.  But  where  is  there  any  fege  provifion  for  the 
collefted  application  of  their  (kill  ?  Where  is  there  any  fyllematical 
eftablifhment  for  popular  inftruftion?  Where  are  their  public  li¬ 
braries  generoufly  open  to  all  ?  As  far  as  it  offers  to  be  a  fchopl,  it 
feems  challengeable  on  the  various  objeflions,  as  being  loofe  and 
disjointed  ;  therefore  probably  impracticable;  certainly  very  dear.. 

The  Italian  univprfity  formerly  recommended  was  Pavia/ 
For  Padua,  from  the  time  of  Fabricius,  when  it  had  celebrity  from 
him  and  Harvey,  has  been  gradually  fading  away.  Bologna  has 
no  academic  fame,  but  for  the  imitative  arts^  The  Pope’s  state. 
Heaven  help  him,  has  nothing  but  for  the  unaflifted  ftudy  of  the 
«niique.  And  Florence,  though  upheld  by  Fontana,  who  is  ia 


•  *  Query,  Whether  does  the  author  mean  the  evils  or  the  bleftings 
^  which  man  is  heir  f  and  whether  are  the  men  or  the  bleftings 
doomed  to  droop? 


tho 


§4#  Eftc^x  yourttfy  through  Plandors^ 

tbe  firft  rank  of  fame,  is,  through  him  indeed,  pre-eminent  as  t 
xnnfeum*  It  is  not  his  objefl  to  form  a  fchooU 

•  The  idea  of  Pavia  was  thus  briefljr  impreflTed,  and  willingly 
received,  upon  my  mind  ;  yet  did  I  not  dare  to  let  it  take  at  once  aii 
entire  hold  of  me.  I  tould  dot  but  be  feared  by  the  powers  of  dif. 
tince  and  of  doubt for  I  coiild  not  find  ways  and  means.  How¬ 
ever,  by  degrees  I  did  what  might  be  expefted,  and  fufiFering  my 
thoughts  to  ferment  into  wiQies,  determined  at  once  to  make  an 
effort  rather  above  my  power  than  below  it ;  to  fee  for  myfelf,  and 
aicertain  for  my  fon,  whether  the  objeft^.obvioufly  of  prime  moment 
to  him,  really  was,  as  [what]  it  was  faid  to  be>  and  had  merit  equal 
to  its  praifes/  P.  i — 4. 

♦  Ecclejtafiical  Rrbekuts  in  Flanders  and  France. 

•  tiigh  fihccure  churchmen,  like  vermin,  contrive  to  dazzle  from 
contiguous  darknefs,  and  ftill  are  fuflfered  to  flourilh  in  the  furround^ 
ing  ruins !  One  bi(hop  has  church-rents  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
300,000  florins !  And  yet  even  he  is  not  the  primate. 

•  The  bad  efiedt  of  money  upon*  the  human  heart  feems  to  be  fa¬ 
tally  undeniable.  It  is  not  the  Ccdeflallical  charader^  at  lead  ru 
Flanders,  that  can  refill  it:«>^a  character  which^  generally  fpeaking^ 
every  where,  with  fome  advantage  from  fullainlng  Ihidy,  and  from  . 
long-continued  habits,  for  the  moft  part  necejfarlly  good  and  holy 

•  Of  the  archbifhops  in  Franccj  before  the  revolutioni  one,  the. 
Arebbiihop  of  Paris,  had  40.006/.  (lerling  a- year;  yet,  when  he 
run  away  to  Chamberri,  he  left  behind  him  a  debt  of  2,600,000/. 
Another  French  arebbiihop,  too  infamous  ^  to  be  ihentioiied  but  in  a 
criminal  procefs  from  the  jeweller  whom  he  cheated,  was  plunged 
deeper  in  debt,  though  his  revenues  were  48,000/.  a  year.  The 
Flemilh  bilhop  above  mentioned  was  alfo  in  dillrefs  from  debt,  and 
was  adually  allowanced  [allowed]  by  his  creditors  to  12,060  florins 
a  year. 

•  The  officiating  clergy  arc  very  kindly  kept  out  of  temptations 
from  all  pecuniary  exCefs.  In  Flanders,  as  in  France  before  the  re<^ 

.  volution,  they  are  known  rather  by  their  labours  than  their  rewards. 
Then  is  no  living  1  could  hear  of  more  than  iooL  a  year<  Scarcely 
any  are  above  that  fum  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  parochial  clergy 
have  but  io/.  or  15/.  a  year. 

•  The  cure  of  Cdnflans,  the  refldcnce  of  the  arebbiihop,  the  .Lam¬ 
beth,  therefore,  of  Paris,  had  but  1 3/.  llerling  a  year.  On  the  pa¬ 
rochial  clergy  I  am  not  qualified  to  fpeak  largely.  I  paflTed  a  few 
hours  with  three  of  them.  They  were  fine  tempered  men;  and 
though  not  comparable  to  Englilh  clergymen,  who  generally  fpeak- 
ing  arc  for  various  knowledge,  and  for  the  powers  of  converiation^ 
the  firft  order  of  men  that  I  have  fecn;  yet  they  were  fufficient.  They 
were  not  amufing,  nor  [or]  elegant,  biit  they  were  judicious.'  P.  aS. 

•  Extremely  equivocal  Is  this  pofition.  Long-continued  habits  of 
Audy  do  not  unavoidably  produce  internal  fandlity.  • 

*  ConduH 


yourrny  through  Flanders^ 


|!I9 


^  Condu^  of  French  Emigrants  at  Aixda-Cbapelli* 

<  Of  the  martyrs  to  diilipation  at  Aix,  too,probable  [probably]  no 
tad  book  might  be  made  Biit«  as  the  artill  faid  to  the  prince^ 

*  Heaven  forbid  that  we  (liould  know  thefe  as  well  as  ihofe  who  are 
«  doomed  to  live  by  'em  . 

<  The  French  fugitive  nobleffe  are  ndw  the  chief  fapport  of  the 

place.  Of  courfe  any  traveller  may  go  in  boots,  and  fome,  they 
(aid,  were  there. in  linen,  which  was  the  colour  of  them  I  And  to 
ingratiate  with  thefe  gentlemen,  in  the  anti-room  adjoining  the  fa-  * 
loon,  there  are  frugal  luxuries,  as  they  are  wonted  to  defire,  of  tarts 
and  fndall  beer,  of  Dutch  cheefe  ^nd  gin,  ennobled  With  a  little  fugar^ 
as  liqueurs,.  .  r 

‘  Among  thofe  wretched  beings  we  faw  tWo,  the  gambling>table«^ 
wreck. — One  of  them  put  fifty  loui-dors  in  his  bafleet!  At  the  firil 
game  of  rouge  et  noir  he  put  down  25,  and  he  loll !  at  the  fecond  deal 
bis  Hake  was  i;.  TI1&  deal  went  round,  aiid  he  lod  again!  At 
the  third  he  rifleed  at  once  the  10  loui-dors.  But— while  the  betts 
were  collecting,  and  the  cards  (hufHed,  he  feemed  to  recollefi  him- 
felf— he  felt  his  pockets,'  firit  one,  then  the  other,  dnd  with  a  (Juiclc 
fiort  action  in  his  left  ai^m;  pUlliiig  out  two  large  French  crowns  and 
a  little  dne,  he  looked  at  them  on  both  fides,  and  then,  after  i,  (hort , 
paafe,  defpcrately  ftaked  them  alfo. 

*  The  fellow;  who  kept  the  table;  had  covered  the  10  loni-dors, 

and  Qow  he  anfvvcred  alfo  to  the  iaft  forlorn  hope  of  the  two  great 
crowni,  and  the  Ihtle  one!  It  was,  for  all  the  worlds  like  the 
rcfponfe  of  echo  on  defpair.  ■  ^ 

*  An  accident  prolonged  the  deal,  and,  in  that  moment,  it  was 
poffible  not  to  think  of  a  firriilar  fatality  in  poor  Goidfmith,’— See 

lie  continuation  of  this  anecdote;  p.  155*  _ 


Of  all  the  fugitives  then  at  Aix,  the  author  could  hear  of  no' 
.ndeivours  that  were  cheering  ;  no  activity  in  the  purfuic  of 
iil;  no  laborious  induflry  in  any  ftudy,  which  could  produce 
c  means  of  fubfiftence.  ’  Tv^o  abortive  examples  are  re- 
orded ;  alfo  three  fuccefsful  efforts,  which  furmounced  the  ob-' 
acit-s  of  deftiny,  apparently  relentlefs.  The  incidents,  ftriking' 
s  uncommon;  (hew  the  power  of  vigorous  minds  over  the 
rtiergencies  of  mutable;  and  fometimes  inaufpicious,  fortune.' 
He  author  concludes  this  part  of  his  narrative  with  thefe  appo- 
ite  remarks : 


a 


H 


*  Such  are  the  things  t6  (hame#  if  any  thing  can  ihame,  the  (loth 

ignorance  of  the  (habby  beggars  that  have  been  fuffered  to  dif» 

face  a£live  life— while  emafculated  vermin  have  been  held  forth  as 

> 


*  If  the  author  could  deferibe  the  incidents  well. 

t  This,  we  recoiled,  was  the  reply  of  a  muficlan  to  Nero,  who 
controverted  the  performer's  (kill. 
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Eftc^j  yourney  through  Flanders^  t^c. 


pattern-men — ^and,  apart  from  the  plunder  of  almoft  all  but  them, 
who  (hould  have  given  the  mod,  the  popular  impofition  has  been 
aided  by  falfe  pity— and  the  viftims  of  fpcculation  held  forth  as  the 
martyrs  of  faith!  Such  were  the  fuggeltions  the  low  company,  at 
the  gaming-table,  excited  in  the  rooms  at  Aix. 

^  The  profits  from  this  mifehief  are  computed  at  no  lefs  than 
f  20,000  florins  per  annum  *;  of  which,  15,000  florins  for  a  licence 
are  paid  by  the  fellows  who  keep  the  bank!  At  Aix  this  revenue 
for  the  permiflion  of  evil,  goes  to  the  town;  at  Spa,  the  bifhop  lays 
his  hand  upon  It/  P.  16 1. 

I 

What  a  proftitution  of  magiftracy  and  cpifcopal  preroga¬ 
tives  !  The  boundaries  preferibed  for  volumes  of  this  fize  for* 
bid  an  enlargement  of  extracts  and  references,  though  the  re* 
.  maindcr  is  ftored  with  matter  for  arhufement  and  inftru^tion. 
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‘  Our  animadverfions  on  this  Angular  colledion  are  confined  to 
Its  .external  form,  and  inherent  charafter. 

I,'  ^  The  reader  is  not  troubled  with  a  recapitulation  of  anj 
^  literal  errors,  which  he  will  at  once  be  able  to  corre6l  without 
^  any  fuggeftion  but  his  own/  Advertifement* — Such  errors  arc 
by  far  too  numefous.  Suppofe  the  paper  and  type  to  be.  tk 
beft  (and  this  volume  is  in  both  fcfpedls  unexceptionable),  fre- 

Suent  deviations  from  orthography  are  no  lefs  ofFcnfive,  than  a 
ne  compofition  tranferibed  by  an  expert  penman,'  who  knows 
ftot  how  to  fpell  words  and  divide  fyllables. 

"  *  But  then  are  here  a  few  verbal  inaccuracies  on^  which  the 
*  reader’s  indulgence  muft  be  defired  to  obferve  the  alterations 
^  which  follow.’  /irW.— Thefe  alterations  fill  a  page.  But  one 
of  a  hundred,  at  leaft,  is  omitted.  Numbers  occur  in  ever? 
page. 

‘  The  book  went  to  the  prefs  at  the  end  of  the  winter.  S001 
y  after  the  writer  went  abroad.  In  his  abfence  the  (heets  weic 
^  all  wmrkcd  off.  And  fo,  like  two  of  our  moft  memorable  pre- 
‘  dcccffors,  his  works  for  precifion  failed.  For  in  the  firll  book 
*  printed  with  a  name  and  a  date  there  is  an  error  even  in  the 
*  title.  And  Lord  Lyttelton,  after  unexampled  toil  about 
‘  commas  and  points,  lapfed  fa  egregioufly  as  to  fill  with  errai 
no  lefs  than  19  quarto  pages/— Accuracy,  even  in  the  articiJ 
of  punftuation,  merits  praife,  as  fubfervient.  to  perfpicuiti- 
In  this  volume  the  verbal  inaccuracies  exceed  the  number  ci 
pages. 

The  conne£live  particle  and  oft  occurs  in  the  front  of  ne^ 
fentenccs ;  and  the  expletive  there^  always  necdlefs,  and  wb^i 
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f^^qii^nrfy  repeated,  difgiiftful  5  mars  the  beauty  of  periods: 
Without  it  fenterices  may  be  fo  moulded  as  to  acquire  elegance. 
For  example :  ‘  There  muft  have  been  the  elegant  plealure  in 
‘  giving  well-earned,  unfufpedled  praife/  Better  thus :  Elegant 
itiuft  have  been  the  plcafure  in  giving,  &c. 

Negligent  compofition  is  unfui table  to  the  prevailing  tafte  for 
fine  paper  and  beautiful  types.  When  mechanics  execute  their 
fanftions  well,  and  authors  indifferently,  the  literary  tafte  of  the 
age  Js  cenfurable.  This  author  incurs  the  dilhonourable  im« 
putatio'n.  Having  both  thought  and  written  with  rapidity,  he 
(fid  not  fufpedl  the  expediency  of  a  revifal,  and  could  not  fubmit 
to  the  painful  and  patient  labour  of  correftion.  His  papers,' 
deformed  with  all  the  crudities  of  the  firft  concoftion,  he  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  prefs,  and  foon  after  went  abroad.  Thus  ‘  the 
‘  oftrich  leaveth  her  eggs  in  the  earth,  and  forgetteth  that  the 
‘  foot  may  cruQi  them.  She  is  hardened  againft  her  young  ones, 

I  ‘  as  if  they  were  not  hers — becaufe  God  hath  depriyed  her 
*  of  wi(clom.*  In  this  inftance  Mr.  Efte  difcovers  nothing  of 
that  affe6fionate  and  prudent  forefight  which  chara6terires  him 
I  as  the  father,  of  a  hopeful  fon. 

2.  I'he  work,  in  its  internal  character,  is  hot  rnthout  great 
merit.  The  author  exemplifies  acutenefs  of  obfervation  on  an 
munenfc  multipTicity  of  important  fubje£ls,  natural  feenery, 
works  of  elaborate  art,  the  ftatc  of  literature  In  the  fchools  ancl 
colleges  which  he  vifited ;  the  antiquities  and  hiftory  of  efta- 
blilhments  charitable,  political,  and  religious;  agriculture,* com¬ 
merce,  civil  government,  and  laws;  national  charadlers,  local 
ufages,  and  domeftic  manners,  &c.  &c. 

,  This  writer’s  talents  are  volatile,  fprightly,  and  vigorous. 
Their  efforts  arc  more  the  impulfe  of  nature,  inftantaneous  and 
defultory,  than  the  operations  of  art,  correft,  orderly,  and  flow 
in  its  progrefs.  .We  do  not  fuppofe  that  he  has  entirely  over¬ 
looked  thofe  authors  who  have  confidered  the  philofophy  of  lan¬ 
guage  in  general,  or  the  mechanifm  of  our  own.  But  as  we 
fnay  reafonably  expeft  other  produdlions  from  his  pen,  and  have 
no  doubt  of.  his  powers  to  give  charafters  of  fuprrior  perfe6li6n, 
it  would  not  be  loft  labour  to  perufe  with  attention  the  gram¬ 
matical  locubrations  of  Bayley,  Elphinftone,  and  Prieftley; 
more  particularly  of  Harris,  Lowth,  and  Horne  Tooke.  Mr. 
Efte’s  Journey  is  rich  in  the  fymptoms  of  intelle£lual  capacity, 
and  the  acquirements  of  various  erudition.  From  the  p6li(h  of 
art  it  might  have  graceful  and  captivating  ornaments. 

Subjoined  are  four  letters  from  the  celebrated  Linnaeus  to 
the  Lord. Baltimore  on  a  volume  of  poems  laid  to  have  beea 
compofed  by  the  latter,  in  profe  and  poetry,  Latin  and  French. 
As  the  only  copy  known  is  ^atin  the  collection  of  Linnaeus, 
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their  merit  cannot  be  afcertained.  The  Letters^  in  Latin  and 
Englifh,  are  in  the  ftyie.ef  fervile  adulation,  which  reflefts  no 
honour  on  the  charadcr  of  the  writer.  Then  inferred  is  an 
appendix  to  Spallanzani’s  Tour  to  Vefuvius,  Etna,  and  Grotte 
del  Cane,  &c.  It  contains  curious  fpeculations  on  the  philofo- 
phy  of  volcanic  eruptions. 

The  volume  concludes  with  what  is  improperly  called  an  in* 
dex,  as  the  articles  are  not  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  but 
proceed  regularly  from  page  to  page.  In  this  form,  however, 
it  is  ufeful  as  a  chapter  of  contents.  A  little  more  of  me* 
thodical  difpofition,  and  critical  (kill,  would  have  advanced  this 
piece  to  no  mean  rank  in  the  fcale  of  literary  excellence. 


Art.  IX.  A  Review  of  form  of  the  political  Events  which  have 
occurred  in  Manchejier^  during  the  loft  Five  Tears  \  being  a 
Sequel  to  the  Trial  of  Thomas  IValker^  and  others^  for  a  Con^ 
fpiracy  to  overthrow  the  Conjlitution  and  Government  of  this 
Country^  and  to  did  and  ajfijt  the  French.^  being  the  King^s  Ene* 
tnies.  By  Thomas  fValker.  pp.  161.  8v0.  2S.  6d.  Johnfon. 
London,  1 794. 

ETHER,  fays  Mr.  Walker,  there  be,  in  law,  any 
precife  definition  of  what  is  called  a  conipi racy,  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  learn ;  but,  from  the  practice  obferved  on 
thefe  trials,  it  is  of  all  others  a  fpecies  of  accufation  the  moft 
to  be  dreaded  by  an  F.^giifhman. 

*  The  evidence  permitted  to  be  given,  appealed  to  coniift  of  every 
thing  done,  written,  or  fpoken,  at  any  time  or  place^  or  by  any 
perfoDS  whatever,  who,  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  crown  lawyers,  could 
be  conncdled  with  the  defign  of  which  the  parties  flood  accufed. 
For  inflance :  fuppofe  a  member  of  a  political  fociety  votes  againll 
any  particular  motion,  and  that  he  is  in  a  minority;  the  queflion  is, 
of  courfc,  carried  againfl  his  opinion,  as  being  the  aft  of  the  fo¬ 
ciety  at  large ;  the  rcfult  is,  that  fuch  a  inembcr"*may  be  tried  for 
his  life  upon  this  very  aft,  which  he  has  thus  endeavoured  to  pre¬ 
vent.  In  anfwer  I  know  it  may  be  faid,  that  a  defendant  has  only  to 
call  the  other  perfons  prefent  in  'explanation  pf  bis  condufi;  which 
IS  all  very  true  and  plaufible,  provided  he  knows  befor^and  the 
time,  and  place,  and  nature,  of  the  faft  alleged.  But  if,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  the  gentlemen  above  mentioned,  the  evidence  is  to  begin  for 
years  before  the  day  of  trial,  their  papers  feized,  and  thcmfclvcs  im- 
prifoned,  the  chance  of  a  defence  is  doubtful  indeed ;  as  witneflei 
xnay  be  dead,  or  may  have  left  the  kingdom,  or  may  have  forgotten 
every  ciicumflance  in  queflion,  not  thinking,  at  thexime  it  happened# 
they  (hot Id  be  ever  called  to  give  an  account  of  it  ;  which,  as  every 
one  kno^s^  is  a  very  common  anfwer  in  our  courts  of  juflice. 
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•  The  delay  of  juftice  is' a  hackneyed  topic;  butdts  uncertainty 
is  a  much  more  ferious  caufe  of  complaint.  Thus,  in  a  criminal 
profecution,  it  is  pretended,  that  the  accufed^  having  a  copy  of  his 
indiAment  granted  him,  he  is  made  acquainted  with  the  matter  of 
it,  and  fo  enabled  to  prepare  for  his  defence.  The  truth  of  thb  is 

>  worth  Tome  inquiry.  Of  all  the  incidents  attending  any  tranfaflion, 
time  and  place  are  the  mofi  eflential,  as  tending  to  fix  it  with  cer«* 
tainty.  When  a  man  is  indified,  the  law  fays,  that  both  the  time 
and  place  of  the  a6i  he  is  charged  with  fhall  be  fpecified ;  and  fo  it 
is  upon  the  fcroll^f  parchment,  of  which  he  has  a  copy  allowed  him 
for  his  information.  But  when  the  caufe  comes  to  trial,  the  law  is 
fatisfied,  if  any  other  day  is  pro^ved^  to  be  that  on  which  the  offence 
was  committed;  fo  that  the  information  given  in  the  indiftment,  if 
erroneous,  has  only  one  effefl,  viz.  to  miflead  the  accufed,  in  dead 
of  intruding  him.  In  the  like  manner,  if  the  place  proved,  be  . 
different  from  the  place  laid  in  the  indidment,  it  is  all  the  fame,  pro* 
vided  both  places  are  within  the  county  where  the  aflizes  are  held. 
In  this  ftate  of  things,  therefore,  I  (hould  be  glad  to  know  how  the 
accufed  is  enabled  with  certainty  to  prepare  for  his  defence, 
r  *  With  thefe  trials  are  involved  many  other  important  quefUons : 
as  connefled  with  parliamentary  reform,  the/ are  alfo  of  great  public 
concern.  Henceforward  it  will  not,  1  hope,  be  imputed  to  men  as 
a  capital  crime,  that  they  endeavoured  to  promote  this  objed,  becaufe 
they  thought  it  neceffary  to  their  country’s  liberty. 

*  In  the  preface  to  the  trial,  which  I  publifhed  in  the  month  of 

June  lad,  I  promifed,*  if  my  health  and  leifure  fhould  permit,  to  lay 
efore  the  public  fome  fads,  which  (ho^ld  tend  to  prove  that  the 
charge  of  conspiracy  would  be  more  applicable  to  the  condud  of 
the  profecutors  than  of  the  defendants.  1  proceed  now  to  fulfil  my 
promife,  as  well  as  the  caution  of  my  adverfaries,  and  the  circum- 
fiances  of  the  times,  will  permit ;  and  I  hope  the  detril  will  prove  not 
unufeful,  and  therefore  not  uninterefting  to  the  public. 

?  The  druggies  of  the  friends  to  liberty  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
actors  of  ancient  errors  and  facred,  abufes  on  the  other,  form  the 
mpft  i^drudive  par{  of  the  htdory  of  mankind.  We  are  now  arrived 
at  a  period  when  the  minutiap  of  thefe  conteds  are,  in  no  fmali  de¬ 
gree,  intcreding.  How  the  friends  of  arbitrary  power  have  proceeded 
in  their  endeavours  to  cru(h  the  fird  efforts,  and  to  overpower  the 
dawnings  of  liberty — in  what  parts  of  their  eondud  they  have  fuc- 
cccdcd — how  far,  and  from  what  caufes,  they  have  failed — what 
trrors  the  friends  of  the  people  have  been  led  into — what  effeds,  upon 
the  whole,  their  efforts  have  hitherto  pr^uced — and  by  what  deps 
they  are  mod  likely  to  fucceed  in  oppofing  the  machinations  of  their 
enemies,  the  recovery  of  long-lod  rights,  the  eradicating  of  ancient 
prqudiccs,  and  the  edabliihmcnt  of  political  government  on  the  bafis 
of  political  truth— thefe  arc  inquiries,  in  the  prefent  day,  of  infinitely  ' 
greater  moment  than  the  murderous  details  of  Hannibal  and  Cefar, 
t>f  jenghiz  Kahn,  or  Louis  the  XIVth,  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
of  Catharine,  or  of  any  other  among  the  earthly  demons  of  Almight/ 
vengeance, 
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*  There  is  no  accurate,  there  is  no  praflical  knowledge,  but  from 
detail.  The  general  outline  of  fa&  and  obfervation  mu&  be  drawn 
from  a  careful  confideration  of  the  minute  data,  and  the  conclufions 
to  which  they  lead*  For  this  porpofe  it  is  of  importance,  in  mo¬ 
mentous  quedions,  that  a  fummary  of  fa&s  (however  infignificant 
the  perfons  to  whom  they  relate)  (hould  be  carefully  regiftered  and 
filled  up;  and  though  the  conclufions  they  lead  to  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  obvious,  at  fird  view,  they  will,  ere  long,  be  feen  in  connexion;* 
they  will  throw  light  upon  each  other,  and  their  caufes  and  ufes  will 

«not  fail  to  be  developed.  Hence,  as  the  F/ench  narrators  of  court 
intrigues  have,  for  fome  years  pad,  been  in  the  habit  of  publiihing 
not  hidoiies,  but  memoirs,  to  ai&d  the  future  hidorian;  1  think  the  v 
friends  of  liberty  ihould  take  ca;re  to  publilh  fimilar  accounts  of 
their  experiments  and  endeavours,  of  their  fuccefs,  and  iheir  ill 
fuccefs,  that  diere  may  be  an  ample  fupply  of  materials  to  edabllfli 
the  conclufions  they  would  wi(h  to  imprefs  on  future  generations; 
details  that  may  put  the  good  man  on  his  guard,  dire£l  his  efforts, 
and  prevent  the  wade  of  time  and  trouble,  and  the  unnecefiary  fa- 
crifice  of  property  and  peace. '  •  • 

•  For  the  reafons,  therefore,  which  I  have  already  given,  it  is 

greatly  to  be  wlfhed,'  that  we  had  complete  accounts  of  the  cdablifii- 
ment  and  proceedings  of  the  various  focicties  in  this  country,  which 
have  contributed,  in  any  degree,  to  accelerate  or  retard  the  progrefs 
of  freedom,  pven  if  they  have  had  no  influence  of  this  kind,'  it 
would  be  of  importance  to  afccrlaiu  their  inefficacy  in  this  refped. 
The  focietics  which  go  under  the  name  of  ‘  Reeves’s  Aflbeiations,* 
might  on  this  occafibn  be  mentioned,  as,  by  promoting  public  dif- 
cuffion,  they  unwittingly,  but  materially,  promoto  the  caufe  of 
freedom.’  '  '  '  . 

Thefe  extrafls  fufficiently  fhevv  the  fpirit  and  plan  of  this 
publication;  in  which*  he  produces  and  comments  oh  a  great 
variety  of  papers ;  extracts  from  pewfpapers,  refolutions  of  dif¬ 
ferent  meetings,  handbills,  proclamatjons,  declarations,  addreflesi 
examinations,'  &c. ;  and,  ini  an  appendix,  makes  feveral  ex- 
tradls,  writh  •  obfervatiohs  upon  them,  from  Mr.  Young’s 
Travels.*'  ' 


'  Mr.  Walker,  Aough  not  a  man  of  great  reading,  or  yerfant 
in  the  hiftory  of*  moral  and  poUtical  fciehcet,  yet'pe^efles  a 

^  ‘  '  ••  talent 


•  In  page  ift  he  fays,  *  of  late  years  it  has  been  fufpefted.’— 

^  mention  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  there  is  nothing 
in  all^  that  has  of  late  years  been  written  on  liberty,  equality^  ao3 
tbe  rights  of  man,  ^at  breathes  a'jufter  or  higher  fpirit  of  liberty 
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talent  znd  turn  for  fhrewd  political  obfervations.  And  un- 
doubtedlr  the  details*  into  which  he  enters,  and  into  which,  if  it 
were  poffible  to  fuppofc  that  others  could  have  patience  to  ac¬ 
company  him,  would  be  as  ufeful  to  praftical  politicians,  as 
I  phyiical  details  are  to  the  mechanic  or  pradtical  natural  phi- 
lofopher. 

I  It  will  be  remarked,  no  doubt,  that  Mr.  Walker,  at  the 
[  fame  time  that  he  is  very  much  out  of  humour,  for  which  every 
L  candid  mind  that  contiders  bis  cafe  will  make  great  allowance, 

[  yet,  in  his  very  outfet,  pays  juft  homage  to  the  conftitution  of 
Ertgland,  with  all  its  imperfeftions,  when  he  adverts  to  the  ac¬ 
quittal  of  himfelf  and  his  fellows,  as  well  as  that  of  Hardy, 
Mr.  Horne  Tooke,*  &c.  ’:’  and  when  he  admits  that  it  will  be 
found  to  conquer  the  minds  of  men,  ‘  while  the  voice  of  truth 
<  can  be  beard,  and  the  provifions  of  juftice  {hall  remain  in 
f  force/ 

Yet' we  do  not  accufe  Mr.  Walker  of  inconfiftency.  It 
were  to  be  wifhed,  and  indeed  it  may  foon  become  indifpenfabty 
neceflary  tp  apply  fome  remedy  to  the  delay,  the  uncertainty, 
and  the  intolerable  expence  of  the  law ;  for  it  is  unfortunately 
true,  that,  in  too  many  inftances,  the  law  is  open  only  to  thofe 
who  have  golden  keys  with  which  to  unlock  it.  The  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  infolvency  and  bankruptcy  in  particular  call  loudly  for 
redrefs,  for  the  fake  of  both  debtor  and  creditor. 


Art.  X.  The  New  Annual -Regifler^  or  General  Repofitory  ef 
Hifiory^  Politics^  and  Literature^  for  the  Tear  1 793.  To 
which:''  is  prefixed^  the  Hijiory  of  Knotvledge^  Learnings  and 
Tajle^  in  Great  Britain^  during  the  Reign  of  King  fames  the 
Firji:  Part  the^  Firji^  8vo.  8s.  boards.  Robinforis. 
London,  1794.  *  \ 

^HE  hiftory  of  knowledge,  continued  from  the  laft  volume, 
is  comprifed  in  two  (heets,  or  thirty- two  pages,  and  relates 
wholly  to  theology  5  tranflations  of  the  Bible  ;  religious  contro- 
yerfies  \  public  inftitutions  for  the  defence  of  the  proteftant  relir 
gion;  and  feronions.  In  the  year  16 n  that  verfion^of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  was  publiihed  by  authority,  which  has  fince  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  the  national  ftandard.  It  ^yas  a  great  work,  highly 
to  the  honour  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  noblelt  exhibition  of  ihe " 
theological  knowledge  of  our  country  which  the  reign  we  are 
treating  of  afforded.  v 

than  wHat*  has  been  publldied  by  Buchannan  and  others,  and  the 
^Qol  of  political  freedom,  fortnei  about  the  time  of  the  Refer* 
(Rations  from  which 'fchool  fprung  our  Sydneys,  Lockes,  Fletchers, 
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*  Various  c^ara^Eiers  have  beeo  givea  of.  this  authoritative  tranfl^. 
^on  of  the  Bible;  fome  highly  iu  its  praife,  and  foxne  pointing  oi^t 
its  errors  and  defefts.  On  the  wholes  its  merit  mull  be  allowed  to 


be  very  great.  When  it  was  made,  our  language  was  in  the  perfec. 
tion  of  its  manly  and  genuine  (implicity,  and  was  in  fiich  a  Hate  as 


admirably  to  coalefce  with  the  idioms  and  conftruflion  of  the  ori. 
•ginal.  Our  national  Eibde  conditutes,  as  it  were,  the  Itandard  of  the 
Khglilh  tongue,  and  has  eminently  contributed  to  the  prci'crvation  of 
its  purity,  ^  But,  notwithllanding  its  general  excellence,  there  are 
certainly  many  things  in  it  which  are  highly  objediionable.  A  va. 
riety  of  paffages  are,  without  qyelUon,  wrongly  tranflated ;  and 
^here  are  numbers  of  places  in  whi^h  the  language  might  be  icq. 
dered  more  coire^  and  elegant,  without  departing  from  its  native 
^mplipity.  "Hence  there  h^vc  been  y^ipus  demands  for  another  vet- 
fion  ;  and  ihcfe  demands  of  late  years,  become  jnore  frequent 
and  impoitunaie.  A  new  verfion  of  the  feriptures  has  been  called  for 
by  the  mod  refpcftable  names;  by  fuch  names  as  a  Kennicott,  a 
Lowtb»  a  Blayhcy,  a  Campbell,  a  Hodgfon,  a  VVintlc,  a  Geddes,  2 
Wakeheld,  a  ^ymonds,  and  a  Ncwcomc  ;  all  of  whom  (not  to  men. 
tion  oti  ers)  have,  by  their  learned  labours,  afterded  admirable  fpe- 
cimens  of  what  improvements  might  be  made  in  a  public  revifion  of 
the  Bible.  There  cannot  be  a  fitter  time  for  iuch  an  undertaking. 
The  fopnd  literature,  the  critical  fpirit,  the  enlarged  underdanding, 
of  the  ptefept  age^  together  with  the  late  extenfivc  collation  of  ma- 
nuferipts,  woula  give  every  advantage  tp  the  accompUlhment  of  the 
defign. 

f  A  quedion  will  arife,  whether  there  (hould  be  an  entirely  new 
tranflation  of  the  facred  writings,  or  only  a  revifion  of  the  old  one, 
hefitate  not  to  declare,  that  we  are  pf  the  latter  opinion.  Let 
every  millakcn  place  be  corrected,  and  every  defed  of  language  be 
removed;  bpt  let  there  tc  no  alterations 'merely  for  the  fake  of  al- 
tcratU^n.*  When  \yhat  is  faid  is  well  expreffed,  both  as  to  fenfc  and 
fyords,  why  Ihqpid  it  be  altered  ?  The  anicndment»%  lil^ewife,  \vhere 
oeceflary,  (hould  coalefce,  as  much  as  poflible,  with  the  ch^de  and 
fimple  language  of  the  prefent  authorlfed  verfion 


•  The  fewer  of  thefe  amendment^  as  this  writer  calls  them,  th^ 
better.  The  ftyle  of  this  authorifed  verfion,  in  all  cfleniial  points 
inoft  faithful  to  the  original^  is  fimple,  pure,  and  noble  in  itfelf,  and 
is  now  confccratcd  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  whofe  reverence  fo^ 
the  facred  records  cannot  be  ftrengthened,  biit  may  be  daggered  by  i 
the ' nibblings  of  ver^l  ariticifin,  and  the  change  of  old 'for  new! 
t^rds,  &c,*  The.  dtmamdi  that  our  hidorian  fpeaks  of  are  merely 
imaginary,  A  few  reftlefs  men  endeavour  to  talfi  'a  demand:  bur, 
even  by  their  own  accounts,  their  endeavours  have  not  been  very 
faccefsAil,  It  may  be  added,  in  defence  of  our  cdablifbed  verfiod 
of  the  Bible,  or  rather  our  Bible  (for  the  idea  of  its  being  a  verfioii  ||li 
|bould  not  \>c  made  too  familiar  among  the  peoplc)>  that  it  has  done 

^  -  c  .  .  .  ■ 
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T%e  New  Annual  Regifter^ 

THc  writer  of  this  article  in  the  New  Annual  Regiftcr,  in 
Jooking  back  upon  the  (Hte  of  theological  knowledge  and  learn¬ 
ing  in  this  reign,  cannot  give  it  a  very  high  encQmium ;  nof^ 
Jndctrd,  he  thinks,  dv>es  its  luftre  feem,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
been  equal  to  that  of  Elizabeth^  period. 

The  fe*  ond  article  in  the  comprehcnfive  volume  before  us  is^ 
the  Briiilb  and  Foreign  Hillory  for  1793,  which  takes  yp  207 
pages  of  fmull  print,  and  is  divided  into  eight  chaptcri,  XlW 
jfnnalift,  in  concluuon,  f^ys, 

•  Had  Grea:  Bri^in  not  entered  into  the  war,  but  treated  the  French 
from  the  firll  with  franknefs,  bouour,  and  humanity,^  let  us  confider 
what  would  have  been  the  probable  conlequences.  I'he  Britifii  cabinet 

acquired  fuch  an  afcendancy  over  the  French,  that  if  they 
couit  have  fucceeded  in  the  immediate  reftoration  of  monarchy, 
they  Pitght  at  lea  ft  have  prevented  many  of  the  cxccftes  into  which 
the  trench  have  fallen.  The  Gironde  party,  fupported.  by  fuch  an 
^infliienccr  would  hot  have  fallen  the  vidims  of  their  moderation ;  the 
king  nnd  qui  en  would  both,  in  all  probability  have  been  at  this  mo« 
went  aHve,  a.id  at  cafe  ;a  fome  foreign  cou>itfy ;  not,  indeed,  enjoying 
the  .‘lomp  of  royp.lty,  but  releafed  frpm  its  cares.  The  Welt  India 
I  iflands  would  have  been  our^,  withput  the  expcnce  of  a  Ihilling,  or  « 
the  lols  of  a  man ;  and  that  fatal  decree  which  vyill  at  all  events  ren¬ 
der  the  poflenion  of  them  (and  pernaps  of  our  own)  precarious  at  the 
beft,  and  replete  with  danger — we  mean  the  decree  for  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  negroes — would  never  have  been  palled. 

♦  With  refpedl  to  ourfelves,  the  cbnfcquences  of  our  neutrality 

1  would  have  been  ftill  more  certain,  and  more  bcneftcial.  The  advo* 
cates  for  the  war  are  really  thv^  worft  enemies,  and  the  moft  violent 
I  accufers  of  mlniftry,  -by  the  arguments  they  allege  in  itS'fupport.  It 
isfaid,  the  French  aimed  at  univerfal  monarchy,  and  chat  tnere  was 
adifaffe^ed  party  in  Great  Britain.  But  was  it  the  way  to  avoid  a 
yrar,  directly  to  plunge  into  it  ?  Was  it  the  way  to  councera^  thp 
ambition  of  France,  to  weaken  outfelves?  Or  are  the  laws  more 
readily  enforced,  and  the.  difaffeded  and  feditious  more  eafily  rc-^ 
|traine(|  in  a  time  of  external  trouble  and  calamity,  or  in  a  period  of 
peace  ant)  general  profperity 

•  Had  we  preferved  our  neutrality,  the  trade  of  the  whole  world 
was  in  bur  hands*.  While  France  was  exhaufting  her  rcfources,  wc' 
j  ihould  have  been  increa^ng  ours  to  an  almoft  inhnite  extent.  The 
feditious  at  home  Were  fubdued  from  the  moment  of  the  loyal  aflb- 
ciationsj  and  if  rpiniftry,  after  that  decilive  proof  of  the  fpirit* of 


ro*! 
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more  towards  6xing  ^be  JingH(h  tongue,  than  all  other  books  in  the 
Ep^lilh  language.  'It  is  an  innocent  and  ingenious  enough  entef- 
,  Uihmcnt  to  write  differtatibns  in  Latin  bn  what  we  may  call  the  Hc- 
ftrew  Belles  Lettres  :  but  it  is  a  moft  unadvifed  and  unbecoming  thing 
^mbiftiops;  to  encourage  novelties  tb;^t  tet^,  in  more  ways  than  one, 
Ibake  the  intlucncc  (>f  religion.  ' 

the 
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the  nation*  had  entertained  any  nal  alarms*  they  mult  have  been  even 
weaker  men  than  we  have  reprefented  them  to  be. 

•  It  will  be  happy  for  Britain,  and  for  Europe,  if  they  will  fee  in 
time,  and  repent  of  their*  errors.  Whatever  may  be  the  crimes  of 
the  French,  it  is  not  the  part  of  reafonable  creatures  to  ruin  ourielves 
in  the  idle  attempt  to  punifli  them.  By  oppofition  the  French  repub- 
lie  is  only  confolidatcd ;  while,  if  left  to  itfelf,  it  would  probably  be 
fbon  annihilated,  from  the  mere  influence  and  operation  of  intern4 
cauies.* 

The  third  article,  Public  Papers  and  Occurrences,  takes  up 
124  pages. — The  fourth  divifion  of  this  volume  contains^ 
Biographical  Anecdotes  and  Charafters,  Philofophical  Papers, 
Antiemities,'  Mifcellaneous  Papers,  Poetry,  Domeftic  Litera¬ 
ture  tor  tlie  Year  1793,  and  Foreign  Literature  for  the  Yeaf 

*793- 


There  feems  to  be  a  difpofition  in  human  nature  to  mark  and 
arrange,  or  fit  in  a  certain  order  and  relation  to  each  other,  tb( 
moft  memorable  occurrences  of  the  different  periods  of  time; 
days,  weeks,  months,  years,  centuries.  A  great  number  of 
ieparate  fa(38  crowd  upon  the  eye  in  mingled  confuflon,  whe# 
we  behold  what  is  going  forward  in  the  fhort  fpan,  that,  being 
prefent,  is  moft  interefting.  As  tinrre  advances,-  events^  retir¬ 
ing  in  perfpeftive,  recede  more  and  more  from  oaf  view ;  and 
,  hlftory  becomes  more  and  more  general,  until  it  record  no 
more  than  the  moft  ftriking  revolutions,  whether  natural  or 
moral,  and  thofe  principles,  paffions,  and  modes  of  thinking 
and  a&ing,  th^t  .form  the  charader  of  ages.  The  records  of 
the  day,  as  we  lately  had  occaflon  to  obferve  on  another  fubjeci, 
furnifh  matter  for  monthly  retrofpeefts,  monthly  narratives  to 
annual  regifters,  annual  regifters  to  the  hiftory  of  reigns,  and 
tbefe,  in  the  lapfe  of  ages,  only  d  few  occurrences  to  the  ge 
neral  and  philofophical  hiftorian,  who,  palling  over  what  is  pe 
culiar  to  individual  kings  and  courtiers,  is  attentive  only  to 
what  is  at  all  times  interefting  to  human  nature. — As,  on  tht 
one  hand,  it  is  not  for  the  general  hiftorian  to  tread  too  hard  od 
the  heels  of  time  ;  fo,.  on  the  other,  it  is  not  for  the  annalift 
to  make  a  long  interval  between  the  fubjetft  and  tlK  piiblicatioi 
of  his  annals.  By  length  of  time,  fadts  may  be  loft,  and  tb< 
means  of  authenticating  them.  The  concern  Qf  intcreft,  too, 
in  the  events  of  any  Angle  year,  as  forming  fomewhat  of  i 
whole,  in  the  courfe  of  uiccef5ve  years,  is  greatly  diminifhed. 
I'he  period  of  time,  at  which  the  publiiher  brings  out  this 


A  phrafe  ufed  by  Mr.  Hume  fpeaking  of  Mr,  Smollet. 
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■  Nicholfon’f  EJhys.  -  I39 

Annual  Regift^r  leems  to  be  judicioufly  chofcn*  ->  Tbe  hlftory 
of  i.y93  is  pfej'ented  to  our  view  at  the  expiration  of  1794>  and 
the  commencement  of  1795*  when  we  are  ftill  (|ifpofc4  tpeon^ 
template  the  feature^  of  that  particular  year ;  and  when  there 
has  been  Aifiicient  time  for  facing  the  moil  prominent  of  tbeff 
with  tolerable  accuracy. 

To  what  particular  party  in  the  flate  the  annaliil  under  tc* 
view  leans,  our  readers  will,  readily  conjecture  from  the  forcT 
going  extract.  He  is  not,  however,  uncandid  j  be  never  fuffers 
paltiality  to  mifreprefent  facts.  , .  His  ability  is  equal  to  his  can* 
dour.  He  arranges  his  fa£i$  under  general  views,  in  a  clear 
order ;  and  the  fentiments  that  dire^l  his  fcle£lion,  and  accom¬ 
pany  .or  follow  his  narration  of  fads,  ar^  thofe  of  a  fnan  of 
knowledge  and  political  obfervation.  - 

As  to  his  ftatements  of  public  papers  and  occurretues,  we 
have  no  reafon  to  doubt  their  accuracy.  With  regard  to  new 
publications,  and  esxtrads  from  them  arranged  under  difFerenC 
beads,  there  is  an  unufual  penury  of  both  entertainment  and  in- 
flruflion }  the  fault,  no  doubt,  on  tl^  whole,  of  the  year, 
tber  than  tbe  annalift.  But  a  great  many  obfeure,  and  almoft 
^nheard-of  publications,  of  no  kind  of  merit  or  cnarader,  are 
introduced 'under  the  head  of  Pomeftic  Literature,  vehicb  it 
would  have  been  better  to  .have  palled  over  without  any  {cind 
of  notice.  The  names  of  certain  individuals,  too,  are  intror- 
duced,  as  influencing,  by  their  writings,  the  pditical  drama; 
the  mention  of  whom  excites  a.fmile.— This  is  one  of  thofe 
good-natured  blemilbes  that  are  eafily  excufed. 


^ntial  Theological  SubjoSfs^  (fc. 


^itT.  XI.  EJfays  ein  the  mft  effinti 
Ey  G.  Nicho^on,  pp.  148.  pvo.  ^s.  ()oards,  Hindmarlh, 
London,  1794.  . 

CEyERAL  paflages  in  thefe  eflays  (fuch  as  have  no  con- 
t  nexion  with  the  diftinguifhing  do<Slrines  of  Einanuel  Swe- 

If  \  fl'  *1  i*  9%  •  ft  *  % 


^  Milton,‘  occafioned  hj  a  confideratiori  of  the  original  ‘fin  of 
'  our  firft  parents  (as  he  underftood  that  t>ut  which  is 

^  equally  applicable  to  every  map  fince:'  -  ,  .  .  .  v  • 

!  Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  pp  ^eir  &ult,  .  ^ 

^hich  had  no  Icfs  proved  certain,  unforcieen.*  * 

!  The  divine  prefcicnce,  therefore,  in  regard  to  humap  a^lion^ 
i  puly  implies  certainty  in  the  confeauence  of  tbe  determinate 
"  . . ‘  1  f  eweife 
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4^  Dogmatifm  Difarnud^  tic. 

cxcrcifc  of  freewill ;  but  it  does  not  imply  compulfion  as  to 
the  procuring  caufe  itfelf  of  fuch  confequence,  agreeably  to 
the  Galviniftic  hypothefis.  I  allow,  however,  that  the  Lord’s 
eternal  knowledge  of  all  human  thoughts  and  adions,  paft, 
prefent,  and  to  come,  being  reconcileabic  with  the  perfeQ 
freedom  of  them,  may  be  of  difficult  comprehenfion  to  fome 
minds ;  and  it  would  be  no  great  wonder  if  no  finite  mind 
whatfoever  could  form  any  tolerable  conception  of  fuch  a  pro¬ 
found  fubjeft.  But,  for  a  more  particular  vindication  of  tht 
ways  of  God  to  man,  I  would  recommend  a  perufal  of 
Swedenborg’s  extraordinary  work,  *  On  the  Wifdom  of' An. 
gels  concerning  the  Divine  Providence.’ — From  this  recom¬ 
mendation  the  complexion  of  the  elTays  is  fufficiently  apparent, 


Art.  XII.  Delfm  Difarmedy  tic.  tic.  pp.  40.  8vo.  js, 
Hitched.'  Cadell.  London,  1794* 


« 

fiKT,  XIII.  Oirijlianity  the  only  true  Theology,  iilc.  life, 
pp.  73.  8vo.  IS.  6d.  Hitched.  Rivingtons.  London,  1794 


Art.  XIV,  Dogmatifm  expo/fd,  lifc.l^c.  pp.  70.  8vo.  is.  6d, 
ilitched.  Cadell.  Lon^n,  1794. 


H  £  S  £  three  pamphlets  are  written  in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Paine't 
Aee  of  Reafon.  Towards  the  conclufion  of  *  Deifin 


Age  of  Reafon.  Towards  the  conclufion  of  *  Deifa 
Difarmed,’  we  meet  with  the  following  juft  remark:  ‘  Ccrtaic 

*  difficulties  and  obfeurities  are  left  in  the  feriptures  and  in  tht 
‘  church,  for  the  exercife  of  our  fubmiffion  and  obedience, 

4  our  bnmility  anft  patience ;  which  difficulties  and  obfeuritio 
f  are,  perjiaps,  the  only  criteria  of  that  4Qcili(y  of  mind,  of  that 

<  attachment  to  God,  which  could  have  no  p)acc  if  the  truths 

*  of  religion  were  as  fclf-evident  as  our  own  exiftence.’ — *■  This 

*  truth  (the  author  proceeds  to  obferve)  has  been  very  ably  il 
4  luftrated  by  Dr,  Blair,  in  bis  fermons  on  the  Obfeurity  of  a 
‘  future  Sitqte,  and  our  Ignorance  of  the  JVayt  of  God  j  and  everj 

<  difficulty  in  which  revelation  is  concerned,  is  fo  amply  dif? 

*  cufled  by  Butler,  in  his  Divine  Analogy,  that  no  Englilh  deift 

*  deferves  a  hearing, who  has  not  read  that  work,’— We  have 
'  only  to  add  our  recomipendation  of  the  Sermons  and  the  Anal 

—after  having  perufed  whiph  with  attention,  the  readers  of  Mr* 
Paine  will  fcarcely  have  recourfe  for  the  folution  of  their  doubts 
to  the  mulhrpom  pamphleteers  of  the  day— not  that  the  treatile 
before  us  are  contemptible. 


\ 
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Thi  Manual  of  Libirifi  ,  14! 

Art.  XV.  Thi  Manual  of  Liberty  i  otj  TeJlmOnies  in  behalf 
cf  the  Rights  of  Mankind ;  fele£ied  from  the  bejl  Authorities^  in 
Profe  and  Verfe^  and  methodically  arranged,  pp.  406.  8vo* 
6$.  boards,  bymonds.  Londoni  1795* 

IN  every  book  there  are  three  things  prIncipUly  to  be  con- 
iidered.  Firft,  the  matter,  or  particular  fubjeiSls  that  are 
t^ated.  Secondly,  the  idea  or  plan  on  which  they  are  treated* 
Thirdly,  the  execution  of  that  plan. 

Firft,  as  to  the  matter  of  that  now  in  hand.  ^  The  fubjefls 
treated  in  this  volume  are — Equity  or  Juftice.  Equality  of 
Mankind.  Rights  of  Man.  Rights  of  Kings.  Social  Con-* 
trad.  Defpotifm.  Ariftocracy.  Free  Governments.  Laws 
and  Lawyers.  Penal  Laws,.  Laws  of  Infolvency.  State 
Trials. ;  Plots,  Informers,  and  Spies.  Oaths.  Royalty* 
Courts.  Courtiers.  Minifters.  Parties*  Titles  and  Nobi«« 


lity.  Rich  and  Poor.  Origin  of  Evil.  Military  DifciplinCr 
features  of  Warl  Evils  of  War.  Caufes  of  War.  Imprefs 
Seamen.  Naval « Defpotifm.  Liberty  of  Confcience.  LU 
Jity  of  the  Prefs.  • 

For  an  account  of  the  theories  attempted  to  be  eftabliflied, 
id  the  various  obfervations  made  by  various  writers  on  all 
thofe  fubjedts,  we  can  do  no  others  than  refer  the  reader  to  the 
rolume  under  review.  -  . 

Secondly,  as  to  the  plan  of  this  arranged  fele£lion,  or^  as  the 
'rench  .would  fay,  Recueil  Raifonne.  It  is  a  remark,  we  believe 
)f  Lord  Shaftelbury,  that  the  ftate  of  a  learned  man  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  enviable.  When  haraiTed  with  the  caresi,  and  fatigued 
rith  the  dilTipations,  of  the  world,  he  retires  to  his  ftudy  to 
loWer  cares,  and  a  better  fociety.  On  the  (helves  around  him 
irc  met  together  all  the  learned,  the  wife,  the  ingenious,  and 
g^y*  from  all  ages  and  countries,  emulous  qT  each  other 
^hich  (hall  firft  give  him  pleafure.  Undoubtedly  the  art  of 
riting,  and  its  laft  refult,  a  library,  are  admirably  calculated 
for  the  amufement  and  inftru<^ion  of  mankind.  One  of  the 
10ft  eminent  diftindions  between  a  learned  man  and  a  mere 
ceafionaLreader  is,  that  the  occafional  reader  perufes  only  one 
00k  at  a  time,  while  the  learned  man  brings  into  contadl  the 
of  diiFerent  writers,  ftrikes  fire  from  their  collifion,  and 
lunaulates  for  his  private  ufe  a  pile  of  knowledge,  to  which 
»€  groves  of  Syria,  the  fragrance  of  Arabia  the  Happy,  and 
riches  of  every  climate,  contribute  their  (bare.  A  man, 
however,  muft  have  gone  through  a  confiderable  apprcnticchood 
'f  learning  before  he  underftands  the  art  of  bringing  together 
fentiments  of  different  writers  to  bear  upon  one  another 

cxa^ly 
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exzStly  in  the  points  at  which  they  ought  to  bear.  To  facile 
tate  this  arduous  tafk,  it  has  frequently  been  the  mode. of  pubw 
lie  lefturers  for  the  inftruftion  of  youth,  to  common- place  the 
fentiments  of  <Jifferent  inquirers,  and  to  (hew  the  pupil  how  he 
may  bring  into  one  view  the  contending  creeds  of  philofophy  or 
religion. 

The  book  before  us  is  drawn  up  upon  this  plan.  The  reader 
of  it,  if  not  already  deeply  verfed  in  literature,  here  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  ftyle  and  fentiments  of  a  variety  of  cele- 
brated  authors.  '  Such  a  compilation  may  be  denominated  the 
portico  of  learning.  It  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  a  mU 
nute  and  perfevering  examination  of  the  molt  rliuftrious  writers 
upon  the  fubjeft  of  politics.  He  who  reads  it  may  be  laid  to 
have  the‘ catalogue  delivered  to  him  of  the  exhibition  or  gallery 
he  is  about  ttf  wrvey.  He  no  longer  enters  as  a  ftrangcr  ufi- 
knowing  where  to  ^gin,  or  what  to  expeft,  uninformed  of  the 
pointfrof  contraft  of  the  different  artifts,  and  unlkilled  to  feleft 
.  tbofe  which  may  be  moft  worthy  of  minute  attention. 

The  fubjedts  treated  in  this  volume  are  all  thofe  that  have 
any  relation  to  government,  or  in  any  way  rcfpedl  the  happinefs 
of  mankind  in  their  focial  ftate.  The  plan  gives  fuch  variety, 
as  to  afford  perpetual  amufement,  at  the  fame  time  that  all  its 
parts,  fetting  out  from*  different  points,  terminate  in  one  centre, 
political  reformation. 

There  is  another  advantage,  which  fcarcely  deferves  to  be 
mentioned,  but  which  is  fo  much  to  the  tafte  of  the  prefent  age, 
,  that  we  cannot  refufc  to  give  it  a  place.  The  reader  who  is 
defirous  to  appear  wife  at  a  fmall  expence,,  has  here  an  uncom¬ 
monly  favourable  opportunity  to  indulge  his  foible.  By  the  pe- 
rufal  of  a  finglc  volume  he  will  be  able  to  detail  to  many  an 
admiring  audience  what  Rouffeau,  and  Swift,  and  Hume,  and 
Mandcville,  and  Fenclon,  and  Milton,  and  Montefquieu,  and  Ba¬ 
con,  and  Cicero,  thought  upon  the  moft  interefting  queftions  of 
politics.  Nay,  he  will  be  able  to  go  farther  than  this :  he  can 
'ft  ew  to  the  ignorant  and  gaping  crowd  in  what  part  of  their  per¬ 
formances  Riebardfon,  Sterne,  and  fimiiar  authors,  wrote  po¬ 
litics,  perhaps  without  thinking  of  it,  certainly  without  being 
fiifpefted  by  the  generality  of  readers ;  and  he  will  explain  the 
fccret  meaning  of  fuch  enigmatical  books  as  Gulliver’s  Travels, 
and|fhe  politics  of  Machiavel. 

But  to  .be  ferious.  This  vain  and  oftentatious  reader  will 
probably  be  led  to  a  very  different  conclufion.  We  are  told  by 
the  pious  and  the  godly,  that  many  a  man  enters  the  temple  to 
laugh,  and  remains  to  pray.  We  are  told  of  a  celebrated  an¬ 
cient  philofophcr,  that  when  he  came  to  the  fchool  of  Plato  a 
thoughilcfs  prodigal,  flufted  with  wine  and  crowned  with 
-  •  ,  flowers, 
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flowers^  for  the  purpofii  of  ridiculing  the  fage,,  Plato  foon  per- 
fuaded  him  to  attend  with  a  defire  to  be  inftrufled^  and  to  caft 
his  chaplet  beneath  his  feet  Thus  if  any  reader  take  up  a  work 
of  the  nature  of  the  prefent,  as  the  mere  magazine  of  his  vanity, 
it  is  not  impoflzble  that  he  (bould  have  ferious  reflections  ex¬ 
cited,  and  doubts  imprefled  upon  his  mind,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  which  he  cannot  reft  till  he  has  arrived  at  their 
folution* 

So  much  for  the  plan  of  the  work.  With  regard  to  its  exe¬ 
cution,  it  does  not.  appear  to  be  the  production  of  a  perfon  who 
'  bad  fuffered  the  idea  to  brood  in  his  mind  for  twenty  years,  and 
in  all  that  time  had  carefully  preferved  sll  the  (hreds  of  his  mif- 
cellaneous. reading ;  but  it'has  very  confiderablc  merit ;  and  if  it 
be  not  the  offspring  of  a  life  of  refearch,  at  leaft  it  bears  the 
marks  of  diferiminating  tafte,  and  of  a  laudable  induftry.  It 
will  be  eafy  for  any  one  to  judge,  from  the  names  of  the  authors 
-  already  enumerated,  that  it  contains  much  to  gratify  the  curiofity 
of  all,  and  fqmetbing  thv.t  will  be  new  and  inftruclive  even  to 
the  moft  learned. 

With  many  articles  in  the  volume  we  were  highly  enter¬ 
tained,  and  particularly  with  thofe  which  treat  of  the  fubjeCl  of 
War*  It  is  divided  by  the  editor  into  four  heads,  viz.  Mili^ 
Ury  Difeiplinej  Features  of  •War ^  Evils  of  War^  and  Caufes  of 
War\  which  together  form  fo  complete  and  true  a  pi<Sture  of 
that  fell  monfter,  that  whoeVer  perufes  them,  and  ftill  ‘  would 
*  be  a  foldier,^  or  continue  an  advocate  for  the  art,  muft  be 
dead  to  all  the  fweet  and  benevolent*  Ifenfibilities  of  the  human 
mind.  -  -  —  - 

We  would  advife  the  compiler,  in  cafe  of  a  fubfequent  edi¬ 
tion,  to  place  the  names  of  the  different  authors  he  quotes  at  tHe 
beginning  inftead  of  the  end  of  the  extraCls  .of  their  works* 


Art.  XVI.  ^  An  Attempt  to  ejlablifh  the  Bafts  of  Freedom  m  fitnple 
and  unerring  Principles,  in  a  Series  of  Letters.  By  Charles 
Patton^  Captain  in  his  MajeJifs  Navy.  pp.  75.  8yo.  Hill, 
Edinburgh;  Debrett,  London.  1793* 

^HIS  fenfible  pamphlet,  (hough  piiblifhed  in  1 793,^ has  b^ 
^  fome  accident  hitherto  efcaped  our  notice.  It  does  not 
feem  to  have  obtained  that  general  attention  which  its  merits 
deferve,  and  which  has  fallen  to  the  lhare  of  much  inferior 
publications.  This  may  have  arifen  from  its  fpeaking  the  (bber 
Words  of  good  fenfe,  inftead  of  the  inflammatory  language  of 
•  party; 
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*  The  hfth  letter  demonllrates,  that  the  executive  power  muft  bt 
pbfTcffcd  of  influence  in  the  Icgiflative  aflembly,  in  order  lO  main* 
tain  the  balance  between  the  two  parties  of  which  it  (hould  confift ; 
and  hence  the  neceffity  6f  the  rtinifters  of  the  fovercign  pow^r  having 
feats  among  the  deputies,  or  that  the  fervants  who  aft  in  the  name 
of  the  executive  authority  (hoold  be  chofen  from  that  body. 

^  Frorti  the  fixth  letter  may  be  drawn  the  moft  forcible  reafons  for 
the  creation  of  peers,  which  in  faft,  in  a  great  tneafure.  renders 
armed  force  unneceflTary  in  a  well-poifed  governihent.  And  the  moft 
unqueftionable  evidence  is  produced,  that  the  Britilh  'government 
owes  its  excellence  to  its  coincidence  with  the  principles  which  1  have 
endeavoured  to  cflabliih.  ' 

The  tranfaftions  in  France  fince  the  revolution  in  that  country^ 
arc  brought  forward  in  the  feventh  letter^  to  (hew  how  much  the 
French  nation  have  miliaken  the  true  bafis  of  freedom ;  and  a  ihort 
ftetch  Is  added  of  the  mode  by  which  France  would  have  fecured 
liberty. 

«  In  the  eighth  letter  I  have  endeavoured  to  (hew  the  poflihility  of 
the  French  nation  reducing  to  praftice  the  principles  inculcated  in 
ihcfc  letters.  But,  that  the  example  of  France  may  not  lead  to  an 
oppofitc  extreme,  I  have  producea  the  Polifti  government,  to  fhew, 
that  a  bias  to  the  fide  of  property  is  as  injurious  to  mankind,  as  a  bias 
to  the  fide  of  ptrfom  independent  of  property.  ' 

\  In  the  ninth  letter  1  have  given  Tome  flight  (ketches  of  What 
hiflory  has  tranfmitted  refpefting  a  few  of  the  ancient  governments 
which  were  fuppofed  to  enjoy  a  confidcrable  degree  of  liberty.  But 
although  popular  governments,  by  raifiiig  the  lower  clafs  above  their 
natural  level  in  the  general  fcale  of  fociety,  may  tend  to  make  them 
fight  a  foreign  foe  with  a  degree  of_enihufiafm. proportioned  to  their 
confequence  in  the  flate ;  yet  inch  governments  (as  the  examples  will 
ihew)  did  not  enjoy  that  domelHc  tranquillity  and  happinefs  which 
equitable  laws,  and  a  conrdoufnefs  of  .the  abfolute  fecurity  of  pro^ 
perty  and  of  pcrfonal  freedom,  muft  ever  produce, 

*'  In  all  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  free  governments,  it  has  been 
remarked,  that  the  fecurity  of  fer/ons  and  of  property  was  the  end 
propofed ;  but  I  have  not  obferved,  that  former  difqulfitions  upon 
this  fubj eft  have  remarked,  in  terms  fufEciently  explicit,  that  thelc 
tHTo  bodies  of  men  are  at  continual  variance ;  one  of  them  tending 
immediately  to  the  deftruftion  of  property y  and  the  other  to  the  en* 
flaviog  of  per/ms.  It  is  this  circumftance  which  makes  the  .dominion 
of  either  party  a  complete  defpotirm  over  the  other;  and  from  hence 
drifts  a  maxim  in  government,  that  real  freedom  cetjifis  in  the  fuprtmt 
f^ver  being  equally  divided  betixeen  perfons  and  prbeerty. 

*  In  accounting  for  the  prevalence  of  monarchy,  or  the  dominion 
of  a  fingle  perfon,  men  have  had  recourfe  to  divine  right;  or  they 
have  fuppofed,  that  as  one  God  muft  rule  the  univerfe,  one  mao,  to 
rcfcmble  him,  muft  rule  a  nation.  Such*  ideas  are  ill  founded:  the 

rcafon  why  the  dominion  of  a  fingle  perfon  has  prevailed  in  moll 
countries  in  the  world,  appears  to  be,  that  the  two  great  parties  of 
t^fontzxii.  p/operty.  finding  that  they  co^ld  not  bear  the  dominion 
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of  each  other«  committed  the  power  to  a  (ingle  perfon,  as  the  lead 
evil  of  the  three. 

*  Mankind  have  been  impofed  upon  in  a  variety  of  ways  refpeCt- 
log  government  by  thofe  who  meant  to  fubjugate  them ;  and  impof- 
tores  of  this  kind  become  frequent,  when  dates  are  in  pofiefSon  of 
fome  degree  of  freedom.  Among  thefe  may  be  reckoned  that  con. 
ftaht  cry  which  we  hear  in  the  French  nation,  that  the  laws  (hould 
reign;  that  freedom  is  the  reign  of  the  laws.  If  it  is  meant,  that  this 
mud  neceflarily  produce  freedom,  it  is  a  mod  grofs  deception ;  be* 
caufe  it  foppoies  that  men  mud  be  free,  if  they  are  ruled  by  law. 
The  mod  abominable  tyranny  has  been  exercifed  and  fanAioned  b^ 
laws,  and  by  cudoms  which  have  obtained  the  force  of  laws.  It  is 
not  in  the  execution  of  fuch  laws  as  happen  to  exid,  but  in  the  fram¬ 
ing  and  cnaAing  of  neceflary  and  good  laws,  that^liberty  chiefly  con- 
fifts ;  and  (as  1  have  before  obferved)  from  the  nature  of  the  laws  of 
any  country,  a  true  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  degree  of  free¬ 
dom  eigoyed  by  its  inhabitants.  The  legiflature  of  every  country  is 
a  condantly  operating  power,  and, ^according  to  its  Ixas,  the  laws 
are  formed  to  oppteis  perfons  or  property ,  or  both ;  thefe  oppreflions 
may  be  fo  fpeedily  perfumed,  that  in  fome  cafes  a  Angle  law  may 
be  iuffident  to  deibroy  all  the  fecuritv  of  properly  ^  or  annihilate  every 
vedige  of 'perfonal  freedom.  For  tnefe  reafons,  no  nation  can  poffi- 
Uy  ' continue  to  enjoy  liberty,  but  by  placing  the  legidative  au¬ 
thority,  one  half  in  property,  and  the  other  half  in  ’ per/ons,  and  Vy 
preferving  fuch  a  balance  between  thofe  parties  as  completely  pre¬ 
cludes  eimer  from  preponderating.* 

•  The  peru(al  of  The  ^ajis  of-  Freedom  has  given. us  both  plea- 
fure  and  inftruAion.  It  is  the  work  of  a  difeerning  and  well- 
informed  mind,  and  of  a  heart  warmed  with  true  philanthropy, 
znd  the  love  of  real  liberty.  Mr.  Patton,  we  underftand,  is  a 
captain  in  the  navy ;  we  congratulate  him  on  the  merit  of  his 
literary  labours ;  and  are  certain  that  he  will  ever  defend  with 
his  that  eflential  freedom  which  his  pen  has  fo  ably  de¬ 

lineated. 


Art.  XVII.  A  Speech  intended  to  have  been  fpoken  in  the  Houjt 
cf  Commons,  on  Tuefdaj,  the  y>th  of  December,  1794, 

Vaufes  and  the  Remedies  of  the  Impotence  of  the  States^  at  pre* 
fent  united  againjl  France,  pp.  49.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Evans. 
London,  1794* 

the  reafoning  contained  in  this  fpeech,  which  is  well 
compofed  and  plaufible,  the  author  founds  the  following 
propofitions : 

*  I.  Every  perfon,  mak  or  female,  paying  ten  pounds  a  year  is 
dtreA  taxes,  and  producing  a  receipt  for  t^t  fum  from  the  collefl^’f. 
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of  his  parifli,  lhall  have  a  right  to  vote  at  the  eleCUon  of  membets  of 
parliament. 

*  II.  The  men  thought  requifite  fot  the  armies  (hall  be  fumilhed 
without  any  expence  to  the  government  by  the  parilhes^  as  the  mt* 
litii  men  are>  and  (hall  be  in  proportion  to  tte  numbers  in  each 
parifh. 

’  '  IlL  The  tithes  p^  to  the  clergy  (hall  be  converted  to  the  pub« 
lie  ufe^  upon  the  demife  of  the  prefent  incumbents^  and  the  pari(h 
priefts  paid  according  to  agreement^  by  thofe  who  think  prieils  ne- 
eefiary  to  the  falvation  of  their  fouW;  for  as  the  introdu&ion  of  tithes 
by  fa^itating  the  Danifh  conqueft  once  proved  the  dedrudUon,  it  is 
but  reafonable  that  their  abolition  (hould.  once  be  the  falvation  of 
England,  by  yidding  ultimately  three  millions  a  year  of  revenue,  v 

^  IV.  There  (ball  be  a  general  refumption  and  (ale  of  crown-lands, 
and  an  extindtion  of  all  ulelefs  penfioos. 

.  *  Should  the  projedl  of  refuming  the  crown  lands,  which  in  Lord 
North’s  adminidration  was  nearly  carried  into  execution,  be  thought 
dangerous,  and  likely,  to  produce  a  cpnvuliion  in  the  date,  the  in¬ 
tended  effe&pf  this  regulation  ipay  be  ultimately,  though  but  flowly, 
accomplilhed  by  redonng  the  law  of  Gavdkind,  which  appeai;^^  like 
the  inditution  of  juries,  to  have  (lowed  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  from  the  Romans  to  the  jBritons,  and  from  the  Britons  to  the 
Englidi,  and  to  have  been  univerfal  over  the  whole  idand.  Till  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII;  landed  property  was  equally  divided  among  all 
the  male  children  in  Wales/ and  in  default  of  males  among  the  fe¬ 
males  ;  and  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  there  were  not,  according 


to  our  lawyers, 'above  fixty  edates  in  kent,  that  were  held  by  any 
other  tenure.  The  law  of  primogeniture  is  entirely  feudal,  and  was 
unknown  to  the  Romans,  who  naturally  introduced  the  law  of  Gavel¬ 
kind  among  the  Britons ;  and  the  Britons,  efpecially  thofe  of  Kent, 
communicated  it  to  the  Saxons,  among  whom  it  remained  unimpaired 
till  the  Norman  conqued.  This  Roman  law,  though  unnoticed  by 
the  writers  who  have  compofed  diiTertatiohs  on  the  populoufnefs  of 
ancient  and  modem  nations,  contributed  more  than  any  other  cir- 
cumdance  to  the  population  of  former  times,  .and  will,  if  revived,  as 
it  ought,  have  the  fame  effeft  in  our  days. 

*  V.  No  man  (hall  receive  a  penfion  upon  quitting  a  lucrative 
office  under  government,  or  make  a  bargain  of  that  kind  upon  ac- 
cepdng  an  office. 

*  VI.  Commiffioners  (hall  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  date  of 
the  courts  of  judice,  into  the  number  of  praflitioners  in  thofe  courts, 
and  into  their  emoluments  and  perquifites,  in  the  fame  manner  as  was 
done  in  the  cafe  of  the  commiffioners  of  public  accounts. 

*  VII.  The  red  of  the  allied  dates  (hould,  in  the  fame  manner, 
reduce  their  eccledadical  edablidiment;  and  then  Prance  would  foon 
be  overpowered.’ 


Some  of  thefe  hints  may  probably,  in  the  progrefs  of  opi- 
be  attended  to.  As  to  tithes,  we  do  not  think  that  they 

K  2  could 
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could  be  aboliOied  with  fafety  to  the  ftate,  or  comfort  to  thd 
people :  but  perhaps  (bme  of  them  might  be  commuted)  and  the 
coUedion  of  the  whole  regulated.  Juries,  for  inftance,  might 
be  chofen  in  different  counties,  or  other  didri^,  for  eftimattng 
or  adjudging  the  rate  at  which,  communibus  annisy  from  period 
to  period)  the  tithes  of  eftates  or  farms  might  be  redeemed  by 
the  owner  or  occupier. 


Art.  XVIII.  Letter  from  an  Officer  in  India  ti  bis  Corref- 

pendent  in  England*  pp.  52.  4to.  2s.  6d.  DebreU.  Lon* 

.  don,  1794. 

*T^HE  genius  and  enterprifc  of  Great  Britain,  like  the  ef- 
-  forts  of  agriculture  on  a  new  foil,  have,  for  nearly  the  laft 
twenty  years,  been  exerted  with  more  profperous  fuccefs  in 
Ikdia,  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  empire.  The  interefls 
and  the  honour  of  this  illan^  glorioufly  maintained,' in  the  courfe 
of  the  American  war,  in  Ada,  by  policy  and  by  arms,  contri¬ 
buted  more  than  any  other  circumftance  or  caufe,.  to  the  pacifi- 
' cation  of  1783;  to  this  country,  all  things  conAdered,  neither 
difad vantageous'  nor  difgraceful.  After  the  peace,  the  .public 
eye  was  turned  to  India  as  our  greatefl  refource,  under  thofe 
embarrafTments  in  which  we  had  been  involved  by  the  expences 
of  the  war :  nor'  have  our  expe&ations  from  that  quarter  been 
in  the  leaft  difappointed.  To  India  individuals  look  up  as  to  a 
Aeld  of  honourable  ambition  and  fair  adventure.  From  our 
commerce  with  India  we  have  not  only  opportunities  of  ac¬ 
quiring  public  revenue  and  private  fortunes,  all  of  which  ulti¬ 
mately  come  into  the  bofom  of  internal  circulation,  and  add  to 
the  general  mafs  of  national  wealth,  but  of  extending  the  inter- 
courfe  of  mankind,  increafing  the  ftores  of  knowledge,  and 
multiplying  the  enjoyments  and  comforts  of  life  to  different 
nations. 

To  the  prefer vation  of  territorial  polTelEons  of  fuch  inefti* 
mable  value,  the  Britifh  legiOature  ought  undoubtedly  to  bend 
their  united  wifdom  and  apfuication.  To  maintain  conquefts, 
but  efpecially  diftant  and  extenAve  conquefts,  has  ever  been 
found  a  more  difficult  talk  dian  to  acquire  them.  But  if  fuch 
conquefts  are  to  be  retained  at  all,  they  are,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  a  wife  Roman  fenator.  and  biftorian  *,  to  be  re* 
tained  by  the  fame  arts  that  originally  gained  them.  What, 
then,  were  the  aits  by  which  we  obtained  poffeffion  of  our 

*  Facile  enlm  iifdem  artibos  quibw  obdnetur  rednuetur  impe* 
rlum.— S  A  LL  o*T. 

domains 
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domains  in  Aida?  The  vigour  of  our  councils,  th:  valour  of 
our  arms,  the  fidelity  and  zeal  of  military  officers  and  foUierSy 
attached  to  the  intereft  of  their  country  by  motives  of  p3> 
triotifm,  as  well  as  probable  profpe6ts  of  acquiring,  in  a  reafon- 
able  time,  a  fair  proportion  of  both  reputation  and  fortune. 

In  the  infancy  of  our  Afiatic  eftablifhments,  as  is  fet  forth  in 
the  publication  before  lis,  the  rank  of  field  officer  was  attained 
in  a  fborter  courfe  of  fervice  than  is  now  endured  in  acquiring 
that  of  a  lieutenant:  in  proportion  to  the  augmented  numbers 
of  our  officers,  increafed  with  the  increafing  nunr.bers  and  grow* 
ing  military  fkill  of  our  enemies,  has  the  progreifipn  of  (hat  or> 
der  of  men,  through  the  different  gradations  of  rank,  been 
.  retarded,  till  at  length  the  probability  of  promotion  is  protrai^ed 
beyond  the  probable  duration  of  hunaan  life.  While  our  terri* 
torial  acquifitions  were  fmall,  our  army  was  neceffarily  confti- 
tuted  on  a  reduced  fcale;  nor  was  it  of  confequence  by  what 
appellation  the  officer  was  difiinguiffied  while  a  command,  was 
annexed  to  his  rank,  adequate  to  his  fervices,  and  while  he  was 
not  fubje^d,  as  he  now  is,  to  a  fuperfeffion,  founded  neither 
upon  length  of  fervice  nor  fuppriority  of  talents.  The  inexpe* 
diency  of  fuch  a  pre,ternatural  order  of  affairs  has  been  proved 
in  numerous  inftances,  during  the  two  laft  wars.  The  battalions 
of  the  Company,  headed  by  fubalterns  of  t  wenty  years  (landing, 
have  been  ertpofed,  by  afting  in^  concert  with  his  majefty’s 
troops,  to  the  inexperience  or  a  youth  incidentally  dropped  in 
the  command  of  a  platoon  or  company,  by  the  cafualty  of  the 
day,  or  the  courfe  of  general  duty.  _ 

His  Majesty  has  already  borne  teftimony  to  the  defcrts  of 
the  Company’s  officers  by  opening  the  path  to  equality  with  his 
own ;  but  the  conflitution  of  the  Company’s  army  renders  this 
equality  iflufive.  The  commanding  officer  of  a  company  in  the 
King’s  army  holds  equal  rank  with  the  commanding  officer  of  a 
battalion  in  the  Company’s  fervice,  and  confsquently  may  con* 
trol  him.  Rank  is  given  as  the  concomitant  of  refponfibility,  in 
order  to  render  the  perfon  it  (rufts  fecure  in  his  fituation,  and 
efficient  in  his  command.  In  the  Company’s  fervice,  com¬ 
mands  of  importance  are  rendered  nugatory  and  uncertain ;  and 
the  fuperior  rank  of  an  inferior  agent  fubjedls  them  to  degra¬ 
dation,  and  the  chance  of  failure,  which  a  military  fpirit  can  ill 
brook.  With  the  acquifition  of  empire  and  riches,  tne  number 
of  their  military  corps  has  nccelfarily  increafed,  without  addi¬ 
tional  rank  to  their  officers ;  on  the  contrary,  all  the  general 
officers  have  been  (Iruck  off :  the  rank  of  colonel  i«  deemed 
ade(}uate  to.  their  deferts,  and  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  their 
capacities, 

Ks  The 


45®  Letter  from  an  Officer  in  TnJia^ 

The  colonels,  in  the  Eaft  India  Company’s  army,  have  fcrvcd, 
on  an  average,  from  thirty  to  thirty-three  years;  their  lieti- 
tenant-colonels  from  twenty- ft* ven  to  thirty  years ;  their  m^ors 
from  twenty-five  to  twenty-feven  years;  their  captains  from 
twenty-one  to  twenty- five  years ;  and  their  fiihahcms  from  ten 
to  twenty  years. 

If  the  prefent  efiablifliment  in  India  continues,  our  author 
obferves,  all  attachment,  zeal,  and  ardour,  muft  give  way  to 
hopclefs  defpondency,  or  degenerate  into  incurable  apathy.~ 
There  is  ftill  another  fubjeft  of  which  the  Company's  officers 
complain.  More  than  twenty  years  are  fpertt  in  the  fcrvice  be¬ 
fore  they  can  arrive  at  the  lank  of  captain;  and,  after  ten  years 
more,  it  muft  be  an  inftance  of  unufual  good  fortune  if  the  fer- 
vice  fhall  enable  any  of  them  to  revifit  their  native  country. 
But,  as  if  this  were  not  fufticient,  the  door  is  (hut  againft  even 
a  temporary  return,  by  the  neceffity  of  an  abfolute  refignation, 
and  confequent  lofs  of  pay.  In  harihnefs  and  feverityj  the 
officer  who  writes  the  very  important  and  interefting  letter  be¬ 
fore  us,  obferves,  this  regulation  of  the  Company’s  fervice 
Hands  unequalled.  Thefe,  then,  are  the  principal  grievances 
complained  of  in  the  publication  under  review  by  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  officers.  The  redrefs  they  claim  is,  of  courfe,  ift.  That 
his  majefty  may  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  beftow  upon  them  com- 
ITiiffi  ns  in  the  Company's  army  correfponding  with  fuch  rank 
as  may  be  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Company.  2.  That  the 
regulation  which  forbids  the  advancement  of  any  officer  in  the 
.Company's  fcrvice  above  the  rank  of  colonel  be  done  away, 
and  a  reafonable  proportion  of  general  officers  and  field  officers 
be  aIlo\  ed  on  the  India  eftabliffiment.  3.  That  a  rank  be 
conferred  on  them  more  adequate  to  their  fituation  and  re- 
fponfibility.  4.  That  they  may  enjoy,  in  common  with  his 
majefty’s  officers,  the  privilege  of  returning  to  Europe  for  a 
limited  time,  a  furlough  of  three  years,  without  prejudice  to 
rank,  or  lofs  of  pay,  but  fubjciH  to  the  refignation  of  the  fitu- 
ation  or  command  annexed,  and,  after  their  return  to  India,  to 
be  re-admitted  on  the  efficient  ftrength  under  the  prefent  exift- 
li'g  regulations.  And,  laftly,  that  their  pay  may  be  continued 
for  life.— —Thefe  particulars  are  ftated  by  the  Eaft  India 
officers  in  a  petition  to  his ‘majefty,  and  a  memorial  to  the 
court  of  dire£lors.  The  confederations  by  which  the  petitioncis 
enforce  their  claims  are,  the  juftice  cf  their  caufe,  tbtir  merits, 
and  their  power.  The  firft  of  Aefe  is  addreil^  to  the  moral 
faculty  or  principle  of  their  fdperiors ;  the  fecdnd  to  their  hu¬ 
manity  and  to  their  honour ;  the  third  to  their  prudence. 


Whoever  wifhes  for  a  more  complete  explanation  of  the 
(latms  of  ffie  Eaft  India  officers,  and  the  circumftances  and 
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grounds  on  which  they  arc  founded,  muft  have  recourfe  to  the 
publication  under  review ;  of  which,  on  account  of  its  import* 
ance,  and  indeed,  in  fome  refpeds,  its  novpity,  we  have  given 
a  fuller  account  than  is  permit^  to  works  of  equal  fize.  It  is 
written  by  a  man,  or  by  men  (though  fuch  memorials  are  chiefly 
the  produdlions  of  one  leading  mind)  of  fenfe,  intimately  ac* 
quainted  with  their  fubie<^.  and  of  found  and  extendve  political 
*  obfervation,  .The  ftyle  of  the  compofition  is  proper,  perfpi* 
callous,  and  fluent*  The  efFed  of  the  whole  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  greater  had  repetitions  boen  avoided,  and  a  more  or-» 
derly  methra  obferved  in  the  arrangement.  But  fuch  formality 
was,  perhaps,  even  ftudioufly  obferved.  It  would  not  have 
been  (o  confiilent  with  the  genius  of  a  letter,  and  it  might  have 
had  an  air  of  legal  preciiion,  better  avoided.  But  all  this  is  bf 
little  confequence.  The  matter  6f  thefe  memorials  is  of  fuch 
unufual  importance  as  to  render  their  form  a  fubje^  of  indif¬ 
ference.  When  we  recollect  what  natural  and  juft  conceflions, 
timeoufly  made,  would  have  preferved  America  to'  the  Brkifli 
empire,  and  what  w^s  the  confequence  of  an  obftinate  refufal  of 
theie,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  aR  danger  will  be  obviated  by  a 
feafonable  dffplay  of  juftice ;  which,  readily  accorded,  is  con* 
fiftent  with  the  dignity  of  government;  but,  unneceflariiy pro* 
tra^d,  feems  the  effect'  of  neceffity,  not  of  choice,  and  -calls 
to  mind  the  adage,  Jrma  Unwiibus  omnia  dot  negate 


Art.  XIX.  Two  State  Papers^  with  a  Preface  by  a 
and  a  Commntary  by  a  Tory.  pp.  .17,*  lamo.  J*  Oww* 
London. 

^  K  E  ftatc  papers  are,  firft,  ‘  A  Letter  from  Citizen  John 
^  *  Harrifon, .of  Sheffield,  Razor  Maker,  to  Citizen  Charles 

*  Grey,  Reprefentative  of  the  People;*  and,  zdly,  ‘  The  Rc- 
^  port  of  Citizen  Barrere  upon  the  glorious  Viaory  obtained 

*  by  the  French  Fleet  upon  the  ift  of  June,  1794/  Thefe 

ftate  papers  are  in  verfe,  and  ironical.  They  are  preceded  by 
a  preface  •  in  profe,  in  the  fame  ftrain,  and  accompanied  with 
notes,  where  the  author  totally  abandons  his  irony,  and  endea* 
vours  ferioully  to  refift  the  contagion  of  French  principles.  We 
were  furprifed  to  fee  this  inconiiderable  trifle  fo  gorgeoufly 
arrayed.  It  is  printed  .with  great  care,  on  a  fine  writing  paper, 
and  hot-prefled.  That  a  political  fquib,  which  may  bounce^  in* 
deed,  but  muji  foon  die^  (hould  be  drefled  out  with  fo  much  care, 
will  not  aftonifh  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  doating  par¬ 
tialities  of  literary  parents.  But  the  decorations  might  have 
been  fpared— jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  cbandelU. 
y  ’  K  4  .  . 


Art. 
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Art.  XX.  ji  Semuity  preached  in  the  Cathedral  -Church  of 
JVorceJier^  (^c,  f^c.  By  Robert  Lucasy  D.  D.  pp.  28.  8vo. 
Jtivingioos.  London^  1794. 

I  • 

^T^HIS  fcrmon  was  preached  for  the  benefit  of  diftreffed 
*  clergymen,  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceafed  clergy- 
men,  in  the  diocefes  of  Worcefter,  Hereford,  and  Glpucefter. 
It  is  a  fenfible  d'fcourfe,  in  which  fome  pallages  fpeak  feelingly 
to  the  heart.  ^  When  a  man  of  an  expanded  and  poli(bed  mind, 

*  with  a  heart  full  of  fcnfibility,  rcfle£ls  that  the  wife  of,  his 
<  bofem,  and  his  tender,  and  perhaps  numerous,  offspring  may, 
‘  on  his  departure,  be  deprived  of  every  means,  not  only  of 

*  comfort,  but  alfo  of  exillence,  the  troubles  of  his  heart  are 
^  indeed  enlarged,  and his  grey  hairs  are  brought  down  with 

•  forrow.  to  the  grave.  Alas !  my  brethren,  thefe  fad  fore- 

♦  bodings  are  too  often  verified  *  At  the  prefent  moment  the 
^  widows  and  the  orphans  of  our  departed  brethren  croud  around 
^  you  with  fupplications.  The  hand  which  hath  ftricken  the 
^  affediionate  hufband  and  the  tender  parent  to  the  grave,  hath 
^  deprived  them  of  every  earthly  happinefs/ 

For  the  fake  of  thofe  whofe  caufe  is  fo  well  pleaded  in  this 
publication,  we  hope  that  the  profits  arifing  from  it  will  be 
confiderable. 


*  Art.  XXL  A  Sirmonj  preached  to  a  Congregation  of  Protejlant 
Dijfentersy  bfc.  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  fV,' Pricey  their 
late  Mincer.  By  Edward  Parfons^  pp.  29.  8vo.  ftitched. 
Smith,  ohciEeld.  1794* 

•  prefent  fefidence  (the  preacher  informs  us)  refembl^s 
«  an  Aceldama,  a  vaft  field  of  blood ;  a  Golgotha,  a  plage 

•  of  ikuHs.  We  are  compafied  about  with  graves/— We  do 
not  mu^h  approve  this  exordium,  which  has  more  of  enthuiiafije 
rint  than  genuine  pathos.  Nor  do  we  like  our  author’s 
poetical  quotations.  But  th^  difeourfe  is,  ip  general,  awfvd 
god  impreil^ye. 


Art< 


LtHurtt  m  Ajlrmmy  ani  Uatweal  Philofophy,  153 

■/  • 

*  \ 

Art.  XXII.  LtEluru  on  AJironomf  and  Natural  PWcfiphj^  for 
the  U/e  of  Children,  Defigned  to  unite  Sentiments  ofReligiou 
with  the  Study  of  Nature,  8vo.  London,  1794.  t 

Those  principles  and  fentiments,  it  is  obfcrved  by  the  au* 
thor  in  a  preface,  which  ought  to  influence  us  through 
life,  cannot  be  too  early  or  too  forcibly  imprefled }  and  if  chil«> 
dren  are  from' infancy  accuftomed  to  connedl  the  idea  «f  the 
works  of  nature  with  that  of  its  great  Author,  they  will  firaiccly 
afterwards  be  able  to  Teparate  them.  A  combination  of  ideas  ia 
not  eafily  broken  *.  ' 

« 

'  Such  is  the  fecret  union,  when  we  feel 
A  fong,  a. flower,  a  name  at  once  reftorc 
Thofe  long-connefled  feenes  where  firft  they  mov’d 
Th*  attention,— Akenside, 

t  > 

The  fcience  of  aftronomy,  he  farther  juftly  obferves,  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  calculated,  by  the  grandeur  and  fublimity  .of  its  objefb, 
to  elevate  and  ennoble  the"  mind,  and  to  lead  the  imagination 
through  the  immenfe  chairi  of  created  being,  *  progreflive  to 
^  the  Uclty/ 

^  I 

■  —  '  ( - 

A  conflderable  degree  of  folemnity  is  added  to  this  ufeful  little 
collection  by  quotations  from  the  facred  as  well  as  other  poets. 
This  little  book  is  an  inftance  of  that  difpofition  to  form  the 
minds  of  children  which  happily  diftinguilhes  the  prefenc  age. 


*  This  poficion,  and  its  applicability  to  the  education  of  youth, 
|s  illuftrated  in  a  very  fadsfaAory  manner,  and  at  great  length  (as  it 
is  really  a  point  of  great  praftical  importance),  by  profeflbr  '^tewart, 
in  his  ELEMiNTs  ef  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Chap.  V. 
Part  II,  The  Profeflbr,  too,  quotes  Akenfidc,  and  that  at  greater 
length.  Perhaps  this  ledurcr  has  perufed  Stewart’s  book,  and  drawn 
from  thence  the  doftrinc  here  juftly  maintained.  This  fuppofltion  is 
in  no  refpcA  injurious  or  difcrediuble,  but  rather  the  contrary,  to 
pni*  author. 

....  _  ,  ,  .  f  ^ 


Art.‘ 
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*^HIS  compilation,  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  is  made  vf 
of  academic  exercifes  in  1748  and  1763.  What  acadetwc 
cxercifes  are,  in  gnural,  is  perfeftly  well  known ;  and  had  tb 
greater  number  of  tbefe  now  prefented  to  the  world  flept  ii 
peace,  die  furviving  authors  and  the  public  would  have  bed 
equally  pleafed. 

The  title  ought  to  have  been  Poms  (not  Odes)  on  Peace  aw 
War.  What  idea  the  compiler  may  have  of  the  nature  of  thi 
ode,  we  know  not ;  but  we  can  venture  to  affirm,  that  to  niOK 
of  die  poems  in  this  colledion  the  appeUation  of  ode  cannot 
affixed  with  the  linalleft  propriety. 

4  ^ 


Akt.  XXV.  Odes  on  Peace  astd  War.  Written  hy  many  em- 
sunt  used  i^jiingmjhed  Perfons,  pp.  184.  8vo.  3s.  Oebrett. 
Ziondon,  1795. 


Art.  XXIII.  The  Female  Monitor  \  «r,  A  friestdly  Addrefs  u 
young  Wosnen^  on  the  mofi  importarst  assd  initerefiing  Subje£iSf  ij 
Rule^  Precepty  and  Example.  In  Prefe  emd  -Verfe.  pp. 
lamo.  6d.  Farlbns.  London,- 1795.  . 

This  is  another  happy  inftance  of  the  prefent  attention  tg 
the  education  of  youth  of  both  fexes.  It  is  principally 
■  addrefied  to  young  women  who  are  under  the  neceffity  of  gain, 
mg  a  livelihood  by  boneft  ioduftry.  It  is  written  in  a  firoplf, 
'  intwigible,  and  engaging  manner ;  and  has  a  fenfible  tendenej 
.  to  unite  virtue,  religion,  contentment,  and  as  much  happindi 
as,  in  this  date,  is  to  be  expeded.  At  the  fame  time  that  J| 
maintains  the  propriety  of  fubordination  in  fociety,  it  refpe4 
die  dignity  of  human  nature,  which  be  fuppoited<in'evet; 
fiation. 


*14 


Art.  XXIV.  SongSy  for  tbe.Tear  I’jt^^y  facred  to  Truthy  U 
•  bertyy.  and  Peace,  inferibed  to  the  fovereign  People.  With  1 
Congratulatory  Addrqs  to  Thomas  Hardy,  pp.  112.  12mg.| 
is;  6d.  Jordan.  London. 


principle  of  thefe  fongs  would  damn  them  to  etern'il 
infamy,  were  not  the  poetry  Aich  as  muft  necefTarily  con- 
fjgo  them  to  oblivion.  Of  all  the  vile  trafh  that  ever  ifliied  fron 
Oruh^Street,  this  is  the  moft  villainous.  Democracy,  blaf- 
{fhemy,  hypocrify,  and  nonfenfe,  are  coiifpicuous  in  every  pagt 
of  this  execrable  work ;  to  quote  a  line  from  which  would  con¬ 
taminate  our  Review  wkh  fo'deep  an  impurity,  as  to  empoifet 
its  very  vitals,  and  endanger  its  axiilence. 


Odet  9M  Peace  nnd  War^ 


Ifatitnal  Jffairu 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 


For  FEBRUARY  i795« 

\  '  * 

IN  our  laft  Political  Appendix  we  propofed,  and  In  part  made 
out,  a  brief  fketch  of  the  year  1 794.  Having  taken  a  ge- 
.  neral  vidw  of  the  grand- confederation  againft  France,  wepro- 
**  ceeded  to  a  furvey  of  the  particular  members  of  which  it  was 
compofed their  interefts,  pafiions,  views,  and  natural  refources. 
•In  this  conrfe  wc  travelled  over  our  own  country.  Great 
Britain,'  which  was  to  be  conddered  as  the  chief  of  the  con¬ 
federates  }  and  now  we  proceed  to 

i  > 

*  GERMANY. 

♦ 

% 

In  this  country,  before  the  French  revolution  the  moft  military 
in  Europe,  the  only  powers  that  feemed  inclined  to  iprofecute 
the  W5r  at  all  haisards  and^expence,  were  the  Emperor,  wh6 
pled^d  his  revenues,  under  the  fanflion  of  the  public  offices 
and  faws^  and  the  good  faith  of  the  ^oufe  of  Auftria,  never  yet 
brbicen,  for  a  loan,  on  the  moft  ^vantageous  terms  to  the 
'lenders,  of  fix  millions  fterling;  the  Eledlor  of  Hanover;  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick;  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse.  The  King 
bfpRussiA,  though  fubfidifed  by  Great  Britain  widi  more  than 
two'millions  fterling,  deferted  the  confederacy;  whether  from  a 
jtaloufy  and  natural  hoftility  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  or  a  (hare, 
as  is  fufpe6fed,  in  the  plunder  df  France;  or  from  whatever 
-motive ;  but  certainly  it  was  equally  inconfiftent  with  found  policv 
and  a  love  of  glory,  to  abandon  the  allies  and  his^kindred  houle 
of  Orange  ;  to  refign  his  army  to  inadlion,  (loth,  and  the  influence 
of, his  own  enervating  example;  to  undermine  the  opinion  en¬ 
tertained  by  his  own  people,  and  by  other  nations,  of  the  honotir, 
and  policy,  and  power,  of  Pruffia;  and  to  expofe  his  fcactered 
'territories,  unprote<51ed  by  niilltary  habits  and  political  vigilance, 
to'the  attacks'of  martial  and  ambitious  neighbours.  The  other 
pbWers  of  Germany,  and  particularly  the  eccleflaftical  ftates, 
the  £ie£lor  Palatine,  and  other  princes  and  towns,  from  vicini^ 
to  the  Rhine,  moft  expofed  to  the  horrors  of  war,  manifefifed 
an  anxious  wifh  for  peace ;  though  all  Germany  agreed  in  the 
oeceffity  of  the  moft  vigorous  warlike  preparations.  Thele, 
however,  as  all  hiftor)'  proves,  fufter  unavoidable  relaxation 
when  the  minds  of  princes  arc  fixed  on  plans  of  peace ;  efpecially 

where 
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where  difcordant  views  naturally  prevent  or  interrupt  unity  of| 
defign,  and  conftancy  of  adlion. 

The  principal  fccne  of  the  war  was  Flanders^  and,  in  general, 
the  Auftrian  Netherlands.  That  country,  fince  the  impolitic 
difmantlements  of  the  Emperor  Jofeph,  was  unprovided  with 
places  of  ftrength.  Hence  the  operations  of  war  conhfted  al. 
moft  entirely  in  battles.  The  Sambre,  as  the  war  became  hotter 
and  hotter,  eafily  crofled  and  recrofled,  wras  tinged  almoft  daily 
with  the  blood  of  the  ilain.  The  difciplined  bravery  of  tbt 
Germans,  and  the  noble  ardour  of  the  Englifh,  never  over, 
powered  by  equal  numbers  %  availed  not  in  oppofition  to  the 
mntic  fury,  and  vaft  numbers  of  the  French,  who,  iinding  re* 
fources  in  thefe  for  reiterated  attacks,  and  oppohng,  as  in  i 
iiege,  indefinite  to  definite  numbers,  reduced  victory,  fo  near 
their  own  frontiers,  to  a  certainty, — Faffing  the  Meufe  the 
Rhine,  they  carried  war  and  victory  into  . 

THE  SEVEN  UNITED  PROVINCES. 

The  defile  of  the  Greb,  in  the  province  of  Utrecht>  h]l| 
which  the  French  penetrated  into  Holland^  prefented  to  the  Ba¬ 
tavians  a  Thermopylae;  but  there  was  not  to  be  found  t 
Leonidas.  The  Stadtholder,  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Orange, 
feme  of  the  ancient  nobility,  and  a  few  military  as  well  as  civil 
officers,  did  all  in  their  power  to  animate  their  countrymen  to 
reliftance.  But  the  eothufiafm  of  William  III.  of  England, 
who,  menaced  by  the  numerous  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  faid, 
that  he  would  difpute  every  inch  of  the"  land,  and  then  die  in 
the  laft  ditch— the  enthufiafm  of  William  III.  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  inefficient  to  arouie  the  Dutch  from  their  lethargic 
indifference  to  the  public  weal,  and  rekindle  that  (jtmor  pairia^ 
the  great  genius  and  guardian  angel  of  oppreffed  kingdoms  and 
ftates,  for  which  there  is  no  fubiiitute.  The  Auftrians  and  the 
Englifli,  with  the  other  foreign  troops,  retreated  before  the  in¬ 
cumbent  mafs  of  the  enemy ;  the  Dutch  themfelves,  alone,  could 
oppofe  mafs  to  mafs ;  alone  effecl  their  own  falvation.  But  few 
cared  for.the  public :  all  were  intent  on  their  private  concerns, 
and,  according  to  their  prejudices  or  predileftions,  their  hopes 
or  their  fears,  confultcd  their  individu^d  interefts.  The  French 
party,  whofe  confidence  in  the  fair  promifes  of  the  invaders  was 
in  proportion  to  their  antipathy  to  the  Stadtholder,  and  the  fmart 
fenfibility  with  which  they  recolletSled  the  Pruffian  invafion  un¬ 
der  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick,  affefted  to  rejoice,  and  were  indeed, 
perhaps,  ftupid  enough  to  rejoice  fincerely  at  the  approach  of 

•  An  inftance  of  this  is  fcarcely,  if  at  all,  to  be  found  in  the  hii' 
tory'of  the  prefent  century.  - 
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tKe  enemyt  Many  of  the  Orange  party,  with  their  t^alth,  left 
tbecountryk  The  Stadtholder  himfelf,  every  patriotic  exertion 
being  made  in  vain,  came  with  his  family,  and  fome  of  his  moft 
intimate  friends,  into  England. 

Thus  have  we  feen  the  origin,  progrefs,  and  termination,  of 
the  htmous  Dutch  Commonwealth,  whofe  hiftory  abun¬ 
dantly  verifies  its  motto,  Concordia  res  parva  crefeunty  difeordia 
maxima  dilahintur.  This  political  drama,  occupying  the  fpace 
of  riro  hondred  and  fifty  years,  prefies  on  the  leaft  attentive  mind 
die  moft  important  reflexions. 

Firftt  No  ftate,  merely  commercial,  can  long  preferve  its 
political  independence.  When  the  military  fpirit,  with  an  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  foil,  departs  from  a  nation,  and  each  individual 
appreciates  all  things  by  the  ftandard  of  lofs  and  gain,  then  it 
depends  for  prote^ion  on  foreign  armies ;  that  is,  it  has  only  a 
choice  of  mafters.  The  Dutch  had  an  option  of  German  maf- 
ters,  Englifh  mafters,  and  French  mafters  and  they  have  chofen 
the  latter. 

Secondly.  Although  money,  in  thefe  times  of  extended  in- 
tercourfe,  and  military  inftrumentaiity  and  preparation,  be  pro¬ 
verbially  called  the  finews '  of  war,  it  is  evident  diat  there  are 
other  circumftances  of  much  more  confequence,  in  war  on  a 
mighty  fcale,  than  even  money.  The  Dutch  nation  is  much  more 
numerous  now,  and  infinitely  more  Wealthy,  than  they  were  in 
the  end  of  the  fixteenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth 
century — when  they  defied  the  armies  of  Spain  and  Auftria  col- 
lefted  on  their  frontiers  in  the  Netherlands,  the  hereditary  do¬ 
minions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  the  great  enterpdt  of  com¬ 
merce,  and,  by  natural  fertility,  as  well  as  the  ftate  of  the  arts, 
and  the  pofleffion  of  the  Schelde,  ftngularly  adapted  for  the  con- 
ftruftioo  of  magazines  and  arfenals.  There  was  a  people,  more 
congenial  with  the,  Batavians  than  with  the  French,  interpofed 
between  the  French  and  that  people— and  the  embouchure  of 
the  Schelde  was  affually  in  their  polfeffion.  The  Auftrians  and 
Sianiards,  then,  in  pofrelfion  of  the  Ten  Catholic  Provinces 
or  the  Netherlands,  were  enemies  at  leaft  as  formidable  to  the 
Dutch  of  former  times,  poor  and  opprefled,  as  the  French  wefe 
to  them  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  war,  when  the  moft  power¬ 
ful  nations  of  Europe  were  confederated,  with  the  Hollanders, 
sgainft  this  numerous  people.  But  how  different  the  refult  of 
their  different  fituations  ?  Virtus prejlantior  Wealth  is  hot 

fo  much  the  caufe  as  the  effeX  of  exertion.  In 

SPAIN, 

tritfa  Portugal,  a  kind  of  appendage  to  that  great  kingdom,  there 
^  in  1794,  as  in  1793,  on  the  fubje^  of  the  war,  great  di- 
fiiloQS.  The  Duke  d’ Aranda,  with  the  generality  eff  the  mer¬ 
chants 
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chants  and  middling  clafs  of  the  people,  were  decidedly  for  peact 
and  neutrality.  'The  court,  the  noble/Te,  the  ckrgy,  and  all  it 
their  devotion,  were  for  war.  '  This  party,  by  far  the  ftrongefi, 
under  a  defpotic  government  and  clerical  inquifition,  prevailed, 
The  Duke  d’Aranda  Mias  banilbed  from  court.  7  he  Duke 
d’AIcudya  carried  on  the  war  with  as  much  vigour  as  it  wat 
poffible  for  him  to  exert  in  a  declining  empire,  '^he  Frencb 
arms  made  rapid  progrefs  in  both  Navarre  and  Catalonia.  Ads 
of.  valour  were  not  wanting  on  the  part  of  the, Spaniards;  not 
the  moft  generous  facrifices,  in'  the  public  caufe,  by  the  king, 
the  nobility,  and  the  chief  of  the  clergy.  But  it  was  found  p. 
poffible  to  raife  the  people  in  a  mafs,  or  to  revive  that  nobk 
forti  and  military  pride  that  diftinguiffied  the  Spaniards  befott 
the  convulfions  and  difnoemberments  of  the  Spaniffi  empire  ig 
the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  that  were  foon  followed  by  the  peace  d 
WeftphaUa,  when  the  military  genius  of  Spam  went  to.fleeji, 
That  the  military  fpirit  is,  however,  capable  of  being  reviyed, 
even  in  an  indolent  and  luxurious  country,  fcemed  to  be  prove! 
in  1754,  in  . . 

,  iTAiv;  , 

where  not  a  little  courage  was  dlfplayed,  on  fundry  occafions, 
by  the  Piedmontefe  and  the  Corlicans ;  and  very  vigorous 
preparations  for  defence  were  made  not  only  by  the  Neapolitans) 
but  even  by  the  Romans.  It  is  not  probable  that-fo  enlightened 
a  nation  as  the  French  will  ever  entertain  ferious  thoughts  of 
maintaini^  conquefts  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  or  tlu 
Rhine.  '  The  Gauls  in  ancient,  and  the  French  in  modem 
times,  made  irruptions  and  conquefts  in  Italy ;  but  they  were 
forced  to  retreat,  or  to  yield  to  the  preponderating  influence  and 
power  of  the  native  powers  of  Italy. 


POLAND, 

a  country  where  the  moderation  of  the  people  formed  a  contrail 
with  the  atrocities  of  France,  and  bad  fbapcd  a  courfe  worthj 
of  the  dignity,  and  not  injurious  to  the  caufe  of  freedom,  aban' 
doned,  to  appearance,  by  heaven  and  eaitb,'  fuftered  entire  dif- 
memberment  and  partition.  The  amiable,  the  philofophic,  and 
patriotic  Stanislaus,  wearing  for  fome  time  the  enfigns  of 
royalty  in  fetters,  poftefted  a  nominal  fway  over  Warfaw  and  > 
few  adjoining  diftrids — ^but  early  in  1795  was  fummoned  by  the 
£mpr^  of  Ruffia,  who  now  in  reigns  ia  the  capital  of  Po* 
land,  to  repair  to  Grodno.  The 


TURKS, 

in  the  courfe  of  I794>  manifefted  fome  fymptoms  of  aflivit^ 
fendi^  an  ambaflador  to  the  court  of  London,  in  the  introduait^ 
into  C^nftantinople  of  certain  improvements  in  the  arts,  and  in 
iom^  nrenar^orv  for  war  an^t  (‘letpnfjnn  nf  mmmprre.  If 
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Great  Britain  had  not  been  cramped  by  her  allianee  vnth  the 
Attftrians  and  Pruffians,  the  Turks  would  no  doubt  hat«  feiaed 
an  inviting  opportunity  of  ftriking  a  blow  at  her  powerful  and 
ijurious  neighbours,  even  before  the  year  now  under  review. 
They  would  probably  have  joined  the  Poles  had  the  conteft  be* 
tween  that  people  and  their  enemies  been  continued  much  longer. 


THE  BMPRXSS  OF  RUSSIA, 

whofe  averlion  to  the  French  republic  was  exprefled  only  in 
words,  improved  the  juii£hire  of  the  times,  when  the  weft  of 
Europe  was  involved  in  war,  to  extend  her  fway  Itill  farther 
over  the  kingdom  of  Pcdand. 

SWEDEN,  DENMARK,  AND  AMERICA, 

{veferved  neutrality,  and  flourUhed  greatly  in  commerce.  Some 
dilputes  between  America  and  Great  Britain  terminated,  as  difl- 
(Kites  fometimes  do  between  both  individuals  and  nations  of 
men,  in  drawing  the  ties  of  friendlhip  and  intimacy  clofer  than 
before  their  commencement.  They  entered  into  a  trea^  of 
amity,  navigation,  and.commerce. 

The  Danes  and  die  SvirEOES,  treading  in  the  very  footfteps 
of  the  Dutch,  in  the  midft  of  war  among  their  neighoours,  (». 
ferve  a  nefutrsdity,  loiing  light  of  political  confequences  in  the 
eager  purfuit  of  gain  by  commerce..  But  if  the  military  fpirit 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden  were  to  be  fwallowed  up,  as.  in  Hol¬ 
land,  by  that  of  commerce,  their  fortune  and  fate  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  anticipate. — It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the 
Emprefs  of  Ruffia  can  long  behold  the  extenilon  of  the  French 
(tower  eaftward,  even  beyond  the  Rhine,  without  oppollng  it. 
Some  late  appearances  and  expreffions  of  that  great  princefs  leem 
vindicate  an  intention  of  brii^ing,  at  laft,  the  mighty  force  of 
Ruffia  into  a&ion  againft  the. French  republic.  This  would  be 
one  of  the  greateft  curfes  that  could  poffibly  fall  on  mankind. 
For,  without  changing  the  deftfov  of  France,  it  would  only  pro¬ 
long  and  increafe  the  miferies  of  *£uro(>e.  It  would  reanimate 
the  efforts  of'  the  confederates,  and  unhappily  deftroy  that  ten¬ 
dency  to  peace  which  is  apparent  now.  in  France,  as  well  as 
amongft  her  neighbours.— Thefe  particulars,  our  readers  will 
osGly  obferve,  carry  our  retrofjped^  beyond  1794,  down  to  the 
■Aonths  of  January  and  February  in  the  prefent  year.— 
The  interference  of  the  Emprefs,  we  Ihould  fuppole,  is  the  only 
ray  of  hope  that  now  remains  to  the  confederates  and  French 
iQonarchifts.  If  no  fuch  interference  take  place,  it  only  re¬ 
mains  for  the  powers  of  Europe  to  enter  into  a  general  confede¬ 
ration  to  on  the  defenfive  againft  the  French,  as  they  formerly 
uid  againft  the  Turks.  Few  are  the  men,  we  prefume,  that  now 
^iieve  it  (loffible  to  reftore  monarchy  in  France,  or  to  dictate 
*0  the  republic  any  arrangement  of  interior  policy  by  force  of 

arms. 
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arms;  The  gamci  though  not  perhaps  up,  is  in  fa£l'bope!er$( 
And  now,  on  a  general  review  of  it,  whatever. may  be  thought 
on  the  fubjed  of  its  necefllty,  we  cannot  but  think  that  it  has 
been  weakly  conduced  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  as  well  as  un. 
fuccefsful  i  on  the  part  of  the  French  conduced  with  equal  abi< 
lity  and  fucce&.  The  allies  .have  attempted  to  drag  their  heavy 
waggons  over  precipices,  and  along  narrow  dehles  new  and  im- 
pra«icable.  ' The  French,  from  me  heights  of  general  theory, 
have  feized  and  improved  fleeting  conjundiures,  and  controlled, 
particular  accidents  by  a  fyftein  that  fuppofed,  and  involved,  .or 
comprehended,  them.  Finance  and  taxes  are  not  the  only  things 
to  be  attended  to  in  condudling  military  operations.  All  the 
events  of  the  prefent  war  prove,  that  great  dedgns  are  not  to  be 
circumfcribed  or  regulated  by  the  little  rules  of  vulgar  calculation. 

What  is  moft  diltrefsful  and  humiliating  in  the  whole  of  this 
retrofped  is,'  that  the  friend/hip  and  aid  of  the  confederates  has 
been  fatal  to  all  whom  they  induced  or  compelled  to  accept  them: 
to  theTouLONESE,  to  the  Royal  Family  of  France,  to  the 
Stadtholder ! ! 

In  the  midft  of  fo  many  events  we  muft  coniine  our  attention, 
for  the  prefent,  to  what  is  moft  interefting  to  ourfelves ;  intend¬ 
ing,  at  the  fame  time,  to  caft  back  a  glance  to  the  principal  of 
tbofe,  when  we  may  view  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  their 
confequences.  The  moft  important  bufincfs  that  has  paiTed  in 
parliament,  flnce  its  laft  meeting^  is,.i,  the  motion  made  by 
the  Duke  of  BEDFORn  ’in' the  Hbufe  of  Peers,  and  by  Mr. 
Grey  and  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  the  Houle  of  Commons,  f'f 
the  purpofe  of  (hewing  that  we  do  not  adhere  to  the  mad  gaf- 
conades  of  Mr.  Pitt,  but  are  willing  to  make  peace  on  reafpnable 
terms.  2.  The  Budget,  or  new  taxes:— The  firft  of  thofe  motions 
has  been  followed  by  the  baq^ieft  effeds  in  France.  Great 
numbers  of  F reoch  officer^  with  their  national  franknefs,  have 
(hid  to  Engliihmen,  *  We  feb,  from  your  parliamentary  debates, 

*  that  you  arc  tired  of  the  war ;  fo  are  we:  we  hope  there  will 

♦  foot!  be  peace.' — As  to  the  Budget,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  an  ad 
of  excefllve  and  dangerous  draining.  But  there  is  one  article  of 

iihpofition'  very  unwife  indeed,  and  even  pregnant  with - . 

We  forbear  to  invite  danger  by  predi£bing  it — the  article  we  al¬ 
lude  to  is,  the  new  tax,  a  guinea  per  annum  on  all  who  wear  hair- 
powder}  which  is  certainly  as  near  to  a  capitation  tax  as  any 
thing  that  can  be  well  imagined.  But  who,  except  women  and 
beaus,  and  the  determined  partizans  of  miniftry,  will  fubmitto 
pay  fuch  a  tax  ?•  The  want  of  powder  will  become,  with  half 
the  nation,  an  honourable  diftindion.  A  reftoratton  will  take 
place  of  tbe  cavaliers  and  roundheads.  The  kingdom  will 
be  divided  into  two  grand  parties.— But  fuch  badges  are  not  mat¬ 
ters  of  indifFcrence.  They  give  the  confidence  of  numbers,  for® 
a  concert  of  wills,  an  unity  of  dcflgn,  and  fometimes  of  atftion. 


